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General  Electric  supplied 
all  electrical  equipment  for 
two  such  dredges  now  oper- 
ating at  Nome.  A Diesel- 
electric  power  plant,  four 
miles  distant,  furnishes  the 
energy  for  a total  of  592 
h.p.  in  electric  motors  for 
each  dredge.  To  cope  with 
winter  conditions  G*E  cable 
was  chosen  to  carry  the 
power  to  the  dredges. 


Massive  electric  dredges  now 
mine  Alaskan  gold.  At  almost 
incredible  temperatures  they  dig 
60  feet  deep  and  scoop  out 
200,000  cubic  yards  a month. 

From  the  Arctic  regions  to 
the  Equator,  G-E  equipment  is 
called  upon  to  perform  many 
hard  tasks  once  done  by  hand 
but  now  better  done  by  elec- 
tricity. 
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The  provision  of  the  new  Allen  Hospital  affords  once 
more  an  illustration  of  the  %vay  in  which  the  College  is 
steadily  enriched  by  the  building 
SIGNIFICANT  into  its  life  of  the  signiflcant  person- 

PERSONALITIES  alities  connected  with  it:  Dr.  Dudley 
Allen,  one  of  that  strong  group  of 
pioneering  men  who  influenced 
the  formative  days  of  the  com 
munity  and  the  institution;  Dr. 

Dudley  Peter  Allen  of  the 
class  of  1875,  fittingly  de- 
scribed as  “a  scholar  and  art- 
ist,” preeminent  in  surgery 
but  one  whose  life  counted 
largely  also  in  many  fields,  “a 
man  of  high  ideals  and  finest 
judgment,”  “a  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature  and  in  Life”; 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Severance  Pren- 
tiss, who  gave  the  College  the 
Allen  Art  Museum,  completing 
also  with  her  generous  gift  the 
building  fund  for  the  Allen  Hos- 
pital; and,  associated  with  these 
lives,  that  of  Miss  Myrtle  Grace 
Vial,  of  the  class  of  1908,  in 
whose  honor  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  the  hospital  has  been 
given  by  her  family,  a patient 
of  Dr.  Allen  in  her  Freshman 
year,  an  experience  which  was 
the  beginning  of  a life-long 
friendship,  living  a brief  but 
serene  and  beautiful  life,  now 
appropriately  expressed  in  the 
chaste  and  efficient  service  of  a 
hospital  dedicated  "for  the  use 
of  future  generations  of  stu- 
dents in  Oberlin  College  and  for  the  citizens  of  this 
munity.” 


Mr.  George  B.  Siddall,’91,  in  his  Founder’s  Day  address 
gave  a timely  w-arning,  not  only  to  the  students,  but  to  us  ad, 
when  in  conclusion  he  said,  "Until  the  millenium  comes, 
human  affairs  can  be  carried  on  cnly  by 
LAW  governments  made  by  man;  and  man 

OBSERVANCE  made  law',  however  imperfect  it  may  be, 
must  be  respected  and  obeyed  or  our 
governments  will  fall  and  our  very  lives,  our  liberties  and 
our  institutions  put  in  jeopardy.  There  is  today  in  our 
country  a deplorable  condition  of  lawlessness  and  lack  of 


by  intelligent  teaching.  Second,  let  us  yield  strict  obedi- 
ence to  all  constituted  authority.  Obedience  is  a virtue 
not  much  in  fashion  these  days,  but  it  leads  to  peace  and 
happiness;  and  let  us  remember  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
found  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans,  used  by  him  in  a dif- 
ferent sense  perhaps,  but  of  equal  application  here,  "For 
as  by  one  man’s  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous.” 
Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan,  ’09, 
w'ell  - known  Washington  at- 
torney, voices  similar  senti- 
ment in  a recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Times  in  saying: 
“It  seems  to  me  that  we 
sometimes  place  too  much  em- 
phasis on  law'  enforcement  and 
too  little  on  law  observance. 
Law  enforcement  is  a duty  of 
the  State  delegated  to  certain 
officials.  Law  observance  is  a 
duty  of  the  individual  and  can- 
not be  delegated.  If  we  had 
real  law  observance  w’e  would 
have  no  problem  of  law'  enforce- 
ment.” 

College  bred  men  and 
w o ni  e n , and  especially  Ober- 
lin men  and  women,  should  be 
surpassed  by  none  in  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  the 
nation. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  the  men  of  Oberlin  would 
vote  for  unanimously  it  w'ould  be  new’  dormitories.  Less 
than  a fifth  of  the  men  are  now'  in  college 
MEN’S  supervised  buildings.  Three  of  the  present 
DOR  Ml-  four  buildings,  namely.  Council  Hall,  East  and 

TORIES  West  Lodges,  are  unfit  for  use  as  living 

quarters.  The  Men’s  Building  cares  for  only 
116  students.  More  adequate  accommodations  are  sorely 
needed  it  the  men  are  to  have  the  normal  social  and 
fraternal  life  so  desired  by  young  men  of  college  age 
and  so  helpful  in  a wholesome  development.  Many  col- 
leges today  are  building  their  dormitories  in  small  at- 
tached units.  Such  units  would  cost  about  $100,000  each. 
Who  will  build  the  first  one? 


law  enforcement.  Criminals  flaunt  their  w’ickedness  in 
our  laces  and  go  unpunished.  Maudlin  sentiment  sits 
where  law  should  be  enthroned.  How'  are  we  to  stem  this 
rising  tide  of  disrespect  for  law?  Certainly  not  by  merely 
passing  more  law’s.  We  have  now  some  five  millions  of 
them  upon  our  statute  books.  1 suggest  tw'o  remedies: 
First,  let  us  use  our  influence  to  stop  our  legislators  from 
enacting  laws  as  a cure  lor  evils  w'hich  can  best  be  cured 


Local  Alumni  chapters  might  W’ell  discuss  at  their 
meetings  this  winter  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
committee  on  ”How  May  the  College  Test 
CHAPTER  Its  Product?”  The  sub-committees  are  anx- 
MEETINGS  ious  to  have  expression  of  opinion  from  as 
many  alumni  as  possible.  Encourage  free 
discussion  and  individually  or  collectively  send  your  con- 
clusions to  the  appropriate  chairman. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


PROFESSOR  DICKINSON’S  NEW  BOOK 


I have  just  been  reading  Professor  Dickinson's  latest 
book,  "The  Spirit  of  Music”  (Scribner),  and  I have  found 
it  so  interesting  and  suggestive  that  I am  moved  to  speak 
my  mind  about  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
by  my  musicai  readers  an  intruder  in  a field  where  I 
have  no  business.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  book  does  not  appeal  to  mu- 
sicians alone.  The  teacher  or  stu- 
dent of  any  of  the  arts  will  profit  by 
reading  it,  for  Professor  Dickinson’s 
interests  are  so  wide,  he  knows  his 
way  about  in  so  many  fields,  that  his 
pages  are  almost  as  full  of  suggest- 
ion to  the  student  of  painting  or  lit- 
erature as  to  the  student  of  music. 

The  unity  of  the  artistic  spirit,  how- 
ever manifested,  is  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal points  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
method  of  evoking  artistic  apprecia- 
tion is  therefore  much  the  same, 
whatever  the  subject  matter.  More- 
over, both  by  his  writings  and  his 
example.  Professor  Dickinson  has 
long  affirmed  the  extreme  importance 
to  the  musician  of  a general  culture 
that  shall  deepen  and  enrich  his  per- 
sonality, render  it  more  sensitive  to 
the  heights  and  depths  of  music,  and 
thus  make  it  a more  adequate  inter- 
preter of  the  ideas  and  emotions  of 
the  masters.  He  quite  justly  in- 
sists upon  the  narrowness  to  which  the  practitioner  of 
any  art  is  subject,  the  musician,  perhaps,  most  of  all 
because  of  the  long  hours  of  sheer  drudgery  that  lie  be- 
tween him  and  any  successful  attempt  to  express  him- 
self in  music.  But  such  self-expression  is  evidently  the 
goal  of  his  striving.  A merely  mechanical  reproduction 
of  the  notes  on  the  page  is  of  no  great  importance.  And 
obviously,  if  there  is  no  self  in  particular  to  express,  the 
technical  mastery  of  his  instrument,  however  expert,  in- 
evitably produces  mere  “sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing.” I am  aware  that  I must  hasten  to  qualify  what 
I have  said  about  self-expression,  for  Professor  Dickinson 
makes  it  clear  that  what  the  musician  really  expresses 
is,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  the  self  of  the  master.  Only,  this 
can  never  be  expressed  objectively,  “as  in  itself  it  really 
is.”  It  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  musician’s  per- 
sonality— transposed  by  him,  so  to  say,  into  another  key. 
The  reproduction  of  the  world  of  music,  as  the  masters 
have  created  it,  is,  like  all  the  other  arts,  “nature  seen 
through  a temperament” — in  this  instance,  a supra-nat- 
ural  nature,  a divine  dream. 

I must  qualify  also  what  1 have  said,  or  implied,  about 
technical  mastery  of  the  instrument,  as  it  it  wore  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  Not  the  least  of  Professor 
Dickinson’s  merits  is  the  emphasis  that  he  lays  upon  the 
necessity  of  hard  work,  or  rather  his  assumption  that  end- 
less drudgery  underlies  all  real  success  In  musical  inter- 
pretation, however  facile,  personal,  spontaneous,  it  may 
seem  to  be.  The  notion  that,  because  It  is  the  prin- 


cipal duty  of  the  artist  to  express  himself,  he  may  dis- 
pense with  the  drudgery  of  acquiring  a technique  he 
brands  as  “a  pestilent  heresy  to  be  extirpated.”  “Emo- 
tion, feeling,  original  conception,  personality,”  he  intim- 
ates, are  to  be  in  abeyance,  “during  the  hours  of  slow,  de- 
liberate, unemotional  toil,”  while  the 
performer  is  mastering  his  instru- 
ment. I commend  these  words  to 
the  students  of  any  art  or  science.  In 
my  gloomier  moments  the  idea  that 
they  express  seems  to  me  to  have  all 
but  disappeared  from  the  academic 
world.  I have  often  thought  and  some- 
times said,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of 
my  hearers,  that  the  sort  of  drudgery 
that  is  requisite  to  make  a respectable 
appearance  at  a Wednesday  evening 
recital  is  almost  without  parallel 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  except, 
of  course,  in  the  laboratories,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I need  to  make  even 
that  exception.  The  notion,  widely 
prevalent  just  now,  that  the  student’s 
primary  duty  is  to  express  his  un- 
disciplined self  naturally  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  young  persons  who 
are  not  fond  of  work  and  who  there- 
fore flatter  themselves  that  they  may 
become  what  is  called  educated,  as 
Newman  says,  “without  exertion, 
without  attention,  without  toil;  with- 
out grounding,  without  advance,  without  finishing.” 

Assuming,  then,  that  technique  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  what  he  calls  “creative  expression,”  Professor  Dickin- 
son lays  his  chief  emphasis  upon  the  latter,  because,  as 
he  thinks,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  stress  it  insufficiently. 
He  does  the  same  in  his  treatment  of  the  relation  be- 
tween knowledge  and  appreciation,  and  lor  the  same 
reason.  By  knowledge  he  means  the  formal  analysis  of 
musical  compositions  and  their  historical  and  biograph- 
ical background.  All  this  he  subordinates  to  apprecia- 
tion, the  emotional  response  to  great  music,  its  appeal  to 
something  in  man  that  is  deeper  and  more  essential  than 
intellect,  to  something  that  for  lack  of  a better  word  we 
call  soul.  He  is  far  from  underestimating  the  importance 
of  knowledge.  As  he  says,  he  has  spent  forty  years  of 
his  life  in  imparting  it.  But  when  all  is  said,  the  end  of 
music  is  a spiritual  one,  and  this  is  not  reached  by  num- 
bering motifs  and  by  reading  handbooks  about  the  lives 
of  composers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  Professor  Dickinson  intends  his  book  to  be  of  use 
not  only  to  musicians,  but  to  that  vast  body  of  laymen 
who,  without  any  technical  knowledge  of  music,  care  for 
it  greatly  and  desire  to  enter  more  intimately  into  the 
spirit  of  it. 

Dike  all  sensible  people,  he  is  a mystic,  where  music 
is  in  question.  “The  art  of  music,”  he  says,  “has  its  roots 
in  a spiritual  realily.”  And,  as  it  comes  out  of  spirit,  so, 
to  a degree  that  is  approached  by  no  other  art,  it  goes 
SIraight  lo  the  spirit  of  man.  This  is  why  the  attempt 
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to  isolate  the  aesthetic  emotions  is  so  futile — as  if,  in 
listening  to  music,  one  became  an  ear  only.  The  whole 
man  listens,  and  the  greater  the  richness  of  his  nature, 
the  more  he  bear's.  He  listens  with  all  his  knowledge, 
with  all  his  experience,  with  all  his  aspii'ation.  "The 
motives  which  a complete  teacher  of  the  appreciation  of 
art  must  possess,”  says  Professor  Dickinson,  “run  over 
into  moral  motives.”  They  do  indeed,  and  therefore  to 
try  to  deal  with  the  sense  of  beauty  as  if  it  were  not  re- 
lated to  every  other  human  emotion  defeats  itself.  “The 
purpose  of  art  is  ....  to  create  a new  life  of  the 
spirit  into  which  we  may  enter  and  find  peacs  and  joy 
there,”  and  this  is  so  because  art  is  “a  symbol,  an  in- 
' vitation  fi'om  the  unseen.” 

It  is  considerations  like  these  that  lead  Professor 
Dickinson  to  insist  upon  the  high  importance  of  music, 
and  Indeed  of  all  art,  in  human  life,  both  individual  and 
social.  The  principal  reason  why  such  a book  as  this 
needs  to  be  written  is,  as  he  says,  that  “we  Americans 
do  not  take  art  seriously  enough.”  The  truth  is,  we 
think  of  it  as  a luxury,  a distraction,  a decoration,  not  at 
all  as  an  essential  element  in  any  civilization  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
differences  between  us  and  continental  Europeans,  who, 
however  vulgarly  materialist  they  may  be  in  practice, 
do  actually  respect  art  in  all  its  forms  as  one  of  the 
highest  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  tra- 
ditional with  them  to  do  so;  it  is  not  traditional  with  us. 
The  purport  of  Professor  Dickinson’s  book  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  w'ords  of  William  Morris  inscribed  across 
the  front  of  our  Art  Museum:  “The  cause  of  art  is  the 
cause  of  the  people.”  That  is,  he  thinks  of  the  art  of 
music  and  of  art  in  general  as  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life — of  life  in  the  sense  intended  by  Wordsworth  when 
he  wrote,  “We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love.” 

There  are  two  prevalent  errors  in  the  teaching  of  mu- 
sical appreciation  against  which  Professor  Dickinson  vig- 
orously protests.  One  is  the  tendency  to  confound  ap- 
preciation with  knowledge.  Of  this  I have  already  spoken. 
The  other  is  dogmatism,  the  refusal  to  see  that  music 
is  a living  thing  and  therefore  a growing  and  a changing 
thing.  While  I hate  a narrow  and  rigid  dogmatism  as  in- 
tensely as  Professor  Dickinson  hates  it,  I can  not  help 
saying,  if  1 may  venture  a single  criticism  upon  his  book, 
that  he  is  a little  severe  upon  the  dogmatists.  I think 
I understand  why  he  is  so,  but  some  of  his  utterances 
seem  to  me  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  a tribe  of  critics 
who,  in  my  judgment,  do  not  deserve  either.  In  his  de- 
sire to  “liberalize”  criticism,  as  he  says,  he  insists  that 
it  is  the  higher  business  of  the  critic  not  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  musical  innovations,  but  to  understand  them. 
“Not  whether  a judgment  is  true  for  someone  else,  or 
generally  accepted  at  a certain  time  or  by  a certain  group, 
however  large,  but  whether  it  is  true  for  me  is  the  only 
question  that  vitally  concerns  me.”  To  this  I cannot  quite 
subscribe,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  1 do  not  believe  that 
Professor  Dickinson  quite  subscribes  to  it  either.  My 
own  impression  is  that  in  musical,  as  in  literary  criti- 
cism, the  experts  are  so  afraid  of  having  their  decisions 
some  day  reversed  that  they  refrain  from  being  dog- 
matic even  when  a little  dogma  would  be  wholesome. 
Have  no  standards  of  excellence  been  achieved,  one  may 
ask,  in  four  hundred  years  of  musical  history?  Professor 
Dickinson  evidently  thinks  there  have  been,  for  he  grants 
that  it  is  also  the  “higher  business”  of  the  critic  to 
discover  what  makes  for  health”  in  current  musical  ex- 
periments, and  health  is  not  exactly  a matter  of  opinion. 


Giadly  as  1 defer  to  Professor  Dickinson’s  judgments,  I 
can  not  quite  foliow  him  when  he  cites  Anatoie  France 
and  Ludwig  Lewissohn — may  I be  forgiven  for  naming 
them  in  the  same  context! — as  exponents  of  the  critical 
method  that  he  approves.  The  method  of  the  creator  of 
the  Abbs  Coignard  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  the  nega- 
tive of  criticism.  It  is  plain,  I think,  that  Professor  Dick- 
inson is  not  realiy  committed  to  this  method.  “An  un- 
trained, unreflecting  love  of  music,”  he  writes,  “is  er- 
ratic and  insecure.  It  must  be  capable  of  intelligent  com- 
parisons. One  who  does  not  see  the  superiority  of  Chopin 
to  Moszkowski,  we  will  say,  will  not  grasp  the  real  value 
of  either,”  This,  I am  sure,  expresses  his  true  mind, 
and  my  only  quarrel  with  him  is  that  he  does  not  ex- 
press it  oftener  and  more  emphatically.  With  all  “the 
strong  young  men” — as  Professor  Gummere  calls  them  in 
his  recent  delightful  Atlantic  article — roaring  in  every 
critical  review  that  there  are  no  standards,  that  to  ask 
a man  to  give  reasons  for  his  artistic  judgments  is  a mere 
impertinence,  it  seems  to  me  eminently  desirable  that  a 
critic  of  Professor  Dickinson’s  authority  should  now  and 
then  assert  with  emphasis  that  if  a lover  of  music  is  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Chopin  is  absolutely  a greater  mu- 
sician than  Moszkowski,  he  tells  us  nothing  useful  about 
either  of  those  artists,  but  only  something  regrettable 
about  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I can  not  refrain  from  commenting 
upon  the  mellowness  and  suavity  of  the  autobiographical 
portions  of  this  book.  In  the  opening  pages  Professor 
Dickinson  looks  back  over  his  years  of  teaching  and  re- 
flects upon  the  unity  and  harmony  that  inform  them,  un- 
apparent  as  these  W'ere  while  the  days  were  slipping  by. 
“How  one’s  sense  of  responsibility  dwindles  in  such  a 
contemplation,”  he  remarks  acutely.  And  yet,  in  such  a 
remark,  he  does  less  than  justice  to  his  owm  conscious 
purpose  and  to  the  deliberate  share  that  he  has  taken  by 
his  writings,  his  lectures,  his  example,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  appreciation  in  this  country.  Certainly 
his  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  of  such  studies  and 
the  determination  that  drove  him  to  Europe  to  prepare 
for  it,  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  expert  advice  to  the 
contrary,  are  hardly  the  marks  of  an  irresponsible  per- 
son. No,  1 fear  we  can  not  let  Professor  Dickinson  off  the 
charge  of  being  answerable  very  largely  for  his  own  success. 

The  last  chapter  is  evidently  a personal  confession. 
As  he  looks  back  upon  the  years  of  his  teaching  and 
dwells  upon  the  memories  of  them,  he  finds  that  the 
teacher’s  lot  is  a good  one.  And  such  a confession  is 
immensely  consoling  to  those  of  us  who  are  perhaps  too 
early  persuaded  of  the  fruitlessness  of  our  work.  The 
cynical  view  is  so  much  more  common.  We  are  assured 
on  all  sides  that  the  teacher  is  dedicated  to  futility,  that 
“nothing,”  as  Bernard  Shaw  put  it  long  ago,  “worth  learn- 
ing can  be  taught,”  and  that,  anyhow,  all  but  a handful 
of  teachers  make  a very  poor  job  of  it.  Our  own  pu- 
pils are  constantly  reminding  us,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  this  is  so.  The  whole  tribe  of  Menckenites — which 
Professor  Stuart  Sherman  seems  recently  to  have  joined — 
loses  no  opportunity  of  confirming  it. 

In  the  face  of  all  this.  Professor  Dickinson’s  conviction 
that  the  teacher’s  lot  is  a good  one  because  it  is  genuinely 
creative,  lasting  in  its  effects,  and  full  of  incidental  con- 
solations is  worth  expressing  and  worth  heeding. 
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The  Allen  Hospital 

By  Dr.  \V.  R,  Morrison,  ’10,  Chairman,  Board  of  Managers 


With  the  completion  of  the  Allen  Hospital  the  hopes 
long  held  by  the  college  and  community  for  an  adequate 

institution  of  this  kind 
were  finally  realized.  The 
hospital  was  opened  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  of  this  year,  and 
is  now  serving  its  patients 
very  efficiently. 

In  1915  Dr.  Dudley  Peter 
Allen  made  the  initial  gift 
to  the  college  for  a hospital. 
Other  contributions  were 
made  by  friends  of  the  col- 
lege from  time  to  time.  The 
completion  of  the  building, 
however,  was  finally  made 
possible  by  the  splendid 
gift  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Sev- 
erance Prentiss.  It  was 
through  her  generosity  that  the  college  was  enabled  to 
carry  this  project  through  to  a successful  completion. 
The  building  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  and 
Dr.  Dudley  Peter  Allen.  The  en- 
tire equipment  and  furnishings 
throughout,  were  given  in  mem- 
ory of  Myrtle  Grace  Vial,  of  the 
class  of  1908,  by  her  family. 

The  hospital  is  located  on 
West  Lorain  Street  at  the  head 
of  Cedar  Avenue.  It  stands  on 
a low  terrace  in  a large  open 
space  back  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  street. 

The  approach  is  made  by  drive- 
ways and  walks  on  each  side, 
leaving  a wide  open  area  in  the 
center.  The  hospital  is  a one- 
story.  fireproof  building  of 
Italian  architecture.  It  is  an 
H shaped  structure,  with  a 
rather  long  main  part,  or  body, 
and  two  shorter  ends  or  wings. 

The  entire  length  is  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  feet 
(271  ft).  The  foundation,  base- 
ment, and  base  for  the  floors 
are  made  of  concrete,  the 
sidewalls  and  room  i)artitions 
of  hollow  tile  and  stucco, 
and  the  roof  of  tile,  su[i- 
ported  by  a concrete  base. 

steel  frame-work  witli  nu- 
merous trusses  forms  the  main  supiiort  for  tlie  building. 

The  outside  of  the  l>uildinp:  presents  several  rather 
marked  notes  of  color,  the  most  prominent  ol  wliieii  is 
the  mottled  red  tile  roof.  The  stucco  is  made  of  white 
marble  sand  and  presents  a beautiful  rough  finish.  I lie 
windows  are  trimmed  in  soft  green.  In  harmony  with 
these  colors,  as  well  as  with  the  blue  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  (javcK,  are  tlie  della  Itobbia  Bambino  medallions  ot 
white,  lilue,  and  yellow,  wliich  are  jilaced  in  tlie  lunetti's 
above  eacii  window  on  tiie  front  and  sides  ot  the  build- 
ing. One  is  Impressed  i>y  tlie  four  yellow  doors  in  the 
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wings  and  sun  parlors,  which  stand  out  against  this 
background.  The  door  at  the  main  entrance  is  of  red  ma- 
hogany, while  just  above  the  entrance  is  a terra-cotta 
tympanum  with  a decorative  design  in  autumnal  colors. 

The  hospital  is  a twenty-five  bed  institution,  furnished 
throu.ghout  with  the  latest  and  most  modern  apparatus 
and  equipment.  With  the  exception  of  four  semi-private 
rooms  of  three  beds  each,  all  are  private  rooms.  Although 
the  number  ot  beds  is  not  large,  the  hospital  is  of  con- 
siderabie  size,  because  of  the  complete  provision  for 
service  units.  I refer  now  to  the  operating  rooms,  steril- 
izing rooms,  etc.  We  couid  serve  and  administer  to  many 
more  patients  if  we  had  the  beds  to  accommodate  them. 
This  situation  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  expense  of 
operation  because  the  cost  of  service  and  administration 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  ot  beds,  which  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  our  income.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  same  number  of  fundamental  and  basic  units  are  just 
as  essential  for  a small  hospital  as  for  a larger  one.  The 
plan  is  such  as  to  make  possible  enlargement  whenever 
conditions  may  demand  it. 

The  generai  plan  of  rooms 
a n d working  units  is  in- 
teresting and  unique.  The  front 
of  the  hospital  faces  south, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the 
patients’  rooms  is  such  as  to 
give  ali  of  the  rooms  with  the 
exception  ot  two  private  rooms, 
nursery  and  two  semi-private 
rooms,  a southern  exposure. 
The  south  side  of  the  main  part 
is  occupied  aimost  entirely  by 
patients’  rooms,  the  north  side 
being  used  for  offices,  waiting 
room  and  service  rooms.  Tbe 
four  semi-private  rooms  are  at 
the  ends  ot  the  main  part  ot 
the  the  hospitai.  two  at  each 
end,  one  ot  which  faces  north 
and  the  other  south.  The  main 
corridor  opens  at  each  end 
into  a pieasant  solarium.  The 
nurses’  desk  and  signal  station 
are  in  the  sun  room  at  the  west 
end. 

The  west  wing  is  occupied  by 
the  kitchen,  storeroom,  pantry, 
nurses’  dining  room,  and  nurses’ 
rest  room,  and  a complete  Obstet- 
rical unit  of  tour  private  rooms, 
delivery  room,  and  inirsery.  ’I’he 
oiierating  unit,  including  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  room  and  the  Student  Dispensar.v.  are  in  the 
cast  wing,  in  the  l)asement  are  an  autopsy  room,  dark 
room,  two  distinci  lieating  units,  and  storerooms,  includ- 
ing si)ac(‘  tor  a laundry.  The  superintendent’s  suite  of 
rooms  is  localeci  over  the  north  end  of  the  west  wing. 

The  interior  decoration  of  the  l)uilding  has  been  kept 
very  simple  tuid  free  from  ornamentation  of  tiny  kind, 
liowever,  ver.v  beautiful  effects  have  been  obtained  b.v  the 
careful  use  of  neutral  colors.  A soft  Imff  color  has  been 
usetl  (iiiitc  generally  throughout  the  hosiiital.  including 
tlie  corridors  and  patients'  rooms.  This  forms  a contrast 
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with  the  luminous 
grey  of  the  wood- 
work. With  the 
exception  of  a few 
rooms,  sucli  as  the 
kitchen,  main  op- 
erating room,  and 
utility  rooms,  the 
flooring  through- 
out the  hospital 
is  of  rubber  tile. 
Two  different  col- 
ored tiles  are 
found  in  the  cor- 
ridors, one  of  gold 
black,  and  the 
other  of  buff  black. 
The  cove  base  of 
the  wall  is  black, 
as  is  the  border 
of  the  flooring. 
The  only  decora- 
tive features  to  be 
found  in  the  corri- 
dors are  two  very 
beautiful  gold 
bronze  tablets 
placed  just  inside 
the  main  entrance. 
The  design  of  these  tablets,  made  by  Cass  Gilbert,  Junior, 
of  New  York,  while  simple  and  unobtrusive,  is  at  the 
same  time  very  attractive  and  lovely.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  thing  which  daily  reminds  us  of  the  fine  and  splen- 
did spirit  of  those  who  have  made  this  institution  of 
service  possible,  should  be  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

Opposite  the  center  entrance  is  the  main  office.  The 
furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairs,  as  well  as 
that  in  the  other  offices,  is  made  of  steel,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  buff  color  of  the  corridors,  is  stained,  dark  Amer- 
ican Walnut.  The  waiting  room,  furnished  in  handsome, 
modified  grey  wicker  furniture,  is  the  adjoining  room  to 
the  right  of  the  office.  To  the  left  is  the  superintendent’s 
private  office. 

The  furniture  of  the  patients'  rooms  includes  a stand- 
ard hospital  bed  with  special  apparatus  for  raising  the 
head  and  feet  by  use  of  a hand  crank,  and  special  four 
and  one-half-inch  Colson  castors,  dresser,  bedside  table, 
small  wardrobe,  bedside  tray,  straight  chair  and  Morris 
chair.  With  the  exception  of  the  Morris  chair,  all  the 
furniture  is  steel.  The  color  is  a beautiful  warm,  light 
grey,  trimmed  with  an  occasional  light  blue  line,  thus 
matching  the  soft  grey  of  the  woodwork.  This  effect  is 
also  found  in  the  grey  arms  and  blue  leather  of  the  Mor- 
ris chairs.  The  only  decoration  is  an  original  design  of 
blue  and  dark  grey  on  one  of  the  dresser  drawers.  Blend- 
ing with  these  colors  is  the  grey  green  of  the  window 
shades,  and  the  silver  grey  of  the  central  lighting  fixture. 
The  grey  and  buff  of  the  rubber  tiled  floor  completes  the 
harmonious  effect.  Each  room  has  a light  in  the  center 
of  the  ceiling,  and  one  at  the  side  of  the  bed. 

The  main  operating  suite  includes  the  operating  room, 
sterilizing  room,  nurses’  work  room,  anesthetizing  room, 
and  surgeon’s  scrub-up  room,  with  toilet  and  bath  facili- 
ties. While  this  service  is  complete,  it  has  not  been  over- 
developed. The  rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  travel  to  the  minimum  and  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  service.  Here,  as  is  the  case  in  every  division 
of  service  in  the  hospital,  the  equipment  is  entirely  ade- 


quate and  of  the  best  material.  The  gift  of  the  equip- 
ment by  the  Vial  family,  which  is  being  appreciated  so 
much  by  the  college  and  its  friends,  was  made  with  the 
unusual  and  ideal  provision  that  the  equipment  be  com- 
plete and  of  the  best  quality  ol)tainable.  Every  piece  of 
equipment  has  been  bought  only  after  careful  investiga- 
tion both  as  to  quality  and  the  need  for  the  same. 

’The  operating  room  faces  north,  and  is  well  lighted. 
I'he  special  artificial  light  is  supplied  by  a PTench  Scla- 
lytic  Light.  The  color  scheme  of  the  operating  unit  is 
furnished  by  the  light,  warm,  grey  colored  walls,  white 
ceramic  tiled  floors,  and  white  equipment.  The  sterilizing 
unit  is  electric.  Most  of  the  instruments  are  hand  made, 
rustless  Stille  instruments  imported  from  Sweden.  The 
east  wing  also  contains  a fully  equipped  emergency  oper- 
ating room.  It  is  used  largely  for  minor  operations  and 
accident  cases.  Some  of  the  major  operations  are  also 
done  here.  The  delivery  room  in  the  obstetrical  unit  is 
furnished  with  an  entirely  separate  “ set  up.”  including 
an  electric  sterilizing  unit.  The  nursery  is  ('quipped  with 
a stand  for  five  bassinets,  incubator,  dressing  table,  in- 
fant bath,  and  other  furnishings  usually  found  in  this  service. 

The  X-ray  apparatus  is  a powerful  one-piece  motor 
driven  table  with  which  any  kind  of  radiographic  or 
fluoroscopic  work  may  be  done.  It  is  to  bo  used  largely 
for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  service  also  includes  a semi- 
portable tube  stand.  The  dark  room  used  for  developing 
the  pictures  is  in  the  basement.  It  contains  a developing 
tank,  files,  drying  racks,  and  stereoscope.  The  laboratory, 
which  is  in  the  east  wing  and  near  the  operating  unit, 
is  equipped  to  do  the  routine  work  of  a hospital. 

The  kitchen  is  a large  and  spacious  room  in  the  west 
wing.  It  is  well  provided  and  planned  as  regards  cup- 
boards, sinks,  work  tables,  and  other  equipment.  The 
stove  is  a combination  gas  and  coal  range.  A fine  qual- 
ity of  Community  Silver  and  Syracuse  China  ware  is 
used  for  both  the  nurses’  dining  room  and  tray  service. 
The  dining  room  is  most  attractively  furnished. 

Other  rooms  in  the  hospital  which  are  of  interest  are 
two  utility  rooms,  one  linen  and  sewing  room,  a drug 
room,  diet  kitchen, 
nurses’  room  and 
physicians’  room. 

Additional  equip- 
ment includes  two 
solid  porcelain 
lined,  iceless  or 
electric  refrigera- 
tors, an  Alpine  Sun 
lamp,  and  a dia- 
thermy machine. 

As  stated  be- 
fore, the  floors 
practically  through- 
o u t the  hospital 
are  of  rubber  tile. 

This  i s mottled, 
thus  avoiding  any 
monotony  in  color. 

In  the  corridor  is 
found  the  gold 
black  and  buff 
black  combination. 

The  tiles  are  laid 
diagonally.  In  the 
patients’  rooms  the 

combination  is  grey  ni  ncnv  Allen,  M.D. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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The  College  Health  Service 

By  Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  ’18 


No  one  can  so  thoroughly  appreciate  as  a physician 
the  value  of  this  gift  to  Oberlin  College.  The  facilities 
thus  provided  make  it  possible  for  Oberlin  now  to  engage 
in  a modern,  scientific,  aggressive  college  health  program. 

It  is  my  most  ardent  desire  to  have  at  Oberlin  an  or- 
ganization which  shall  protect  the 
health  of  the  student  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  educate  him  in  the  science 
of  disease  prevention.  I hope  that  this 
service  may  always  function  in  accord 
with  the  best  teachings  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  be  classed  with  the  best 
organizations  of  this  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. 

May  I sketch  briefiy  some  of  the  fea- 
tures which  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
incorporated  in  the  College  Health 
Service,  and  some  of  the  lines  along 
which  we  may  expand? 

First  of  all,  the  slogan  will  be  “ Pre- 
vention of  disease  and  education  in  mod- 
ern health  measures.”  It  should  he  the 
aim  of  this  division  of  the  college  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  students  while 
in  college  and  to  send  out  at  the  end 
of  four  years  men  and  women  who  have 
learned  something  useful  about  how  to 
prevent  disease,  and  who  know  enough 
about  disease  and  prevention  to  be  able 
to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in 
their  various  communities  in  working  out  the  Public 
Health  problems  that  are  being  presented  everywhere. 
There  should  he  a certain  amount  of  properly  regu- 
lated health  publicity  in  the  Oberlin  College  periodicals. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  read  health  magazines 
of  the  better  sort  and  books  dealing  with  health  prob- 
lems. Personal  instruction  to  students  visiting  the  clinic 
with  their  various  maladies  should  be  a part  of  the  Col- 
lege Physician’s  duties.  The  reports  of  the  College  Phy- 
sician with  study  and  interpretation  of  statistics  relating 
to  disease  prevalent  in  the  college,  should  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  whole  student  body.  There  should 
be  close  coordination  with  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  each  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  other. 
The  College  Health  Service  should  also  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Department  of  Psychology  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  functional  disorders  in  the  same  scientific 
light  with  diseases  of  organic  basis.  The  College  Health 
Service  should  be  linked  up  with  the  local  and  national 
agencies  operating  with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 

FREQUENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

The  entrance  physical  examination  should  be  followed 
by  a physical  examination  annually  or  at  least  at  the  end 
of  the  college  course,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
recommendations  regarding  physical  defects  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  student  and  to  discover  the  effect  of 
four  years  of  college  life  and  training  at  Oberlin  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  student. 

In  the  Student  Clinic  all  ambulatory  case.s  may  re- 
ceive treatment  and  the  college  health  service  will  have, 
dally  knowledge  of  all  cases  of  sickness  among  the  stu- 


dents. All  cases  of  illness  reported  to  the  College  Phy- 
sician's office  will  be  immediately  investigated. 

With  prompt  reporting  of  all  diseases  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases  should  be  checked  before  an  out- 
break becomes  epidemic.  Early  and  proper  care  of  all 
medical  and  surgical  conditions  arising 
among  the  students  should  preclude 
many  of  the  common  serious  sequelae, 
reduce  absences  from  class  and  appre- 
ciably increase  the  efficiency  of  the  stu- 
dent. Detailed  records  of  all  illness  will 
be  kept  on  file  for  study  and  compari- 
son with  similar  statistics  from  other 
institutions  with  a view  to  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  department  and  its 
usefulness  to  the  student  body.  Stu- 
dents should  be  taught  the  value  of  arti- 
ficial immunization  to  disease  and 
should  be  urged  to  submit  to  prophylaxis 
against  all  diseases  which  science  has 
demonstrated  can  be  thus  prevented. 

CONTROL  DIET  AT  COLLEGE 
HALLS 

The  College  Health  Service  should 
endeaver  to  surround  the  student  with 
living  conditions  strictly  sanitary  in  re- 
lation to  heating,  lighting,  and  ventila- 
tion, and  should  exercise  control  of  the 
diet  at  the  college  dining  halls. 

The  Hospital  laboratory  should  be  equipped  to  per- 
form all  ordinary  diagnostic  tests  and  should  in  con- 
junction with  the  department  of  Chemistry  and  Zoology 
offer  the  premedical  student  opportunity  to  broaden  some- 
what his  vision  of  future  medical  work. 

With  all  its  practical  activities  the  Department  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  great  inspiration  and  val- 
uable knowledge  often  arises  as  the  result  of  well  con- 
ducted research.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  field  of 
Social  Hygiene  offers  a problem  some  phases  of  which 
might  well  lend  themselves  to  scientific  investigation  here 
at  Oberlin.  The  prevention  and  control  of  certain  specific 
conditions  such  as  goitre,  scarlet  fever  and  others  would 
be  another  line  along  which  experimental  work  might  be 
done.  The  student  health  service  should  also  assist  in 
the  original  work  done  in  the  field  of  physical  education. 

In  conclusion  I would  say  that  by  virtue  of  these  gifts, 
the  opportunity  now  is  afforded  for  the  college  to  em- 
bark on  a well  balanced  and  aggressive  Health  Program. 
This  program  should  include  the  activities  which  1 have 
mentioned.  For  the  present  the  Student  Clinic  is  the 
jiopuiar  branch  of  the  work,  and  consumes  most  of  the 
time  of  the  department.  The  work  should,  however,  ex- 
pand as  opportunity  offers,  each  branch  being  given  con- 
sideration in  proportion  to  its  importance.  Such  a pro- 
gram will  protect  the  student’s  health,  increase  his  ef- 
ficiency and  will  produce  alumni  better  equipped  to  live 
and  serve  their  fellowmen.  It  will  also  establish  Oberlin 
as  a.  college  of  first  rank  in  assuming  her  responsibilities 
in  the  light  of  the  modern  world-wide  Public  Health 
Movement. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  ’18 
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Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider 

Oberlin,  A.  B,,  ’62,  Litt.D.,  ’99 


Oberlin  lost  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons  when,  on 
November  25,  1925,  Denton  .1.  Snider  passed  from  this 
world.  Philosopher,  psychologist,  pedagogue,  and  literary 
savant;  writer  of  nearly  fifty  books,  teacher  in  the  high 
school  of  St.  Louis  for  a quarter  of  a century,  lecturer 
the  world  around,  he  made  a contribution  to  the  thought- 
ful of  his  generation  as  few  men  have. 

Dr.  Denton  was  born  at  Mr.  Gilead,  Ohio,  January  9, 
1841,  and  had  his  early  schooling  there.  He  spent  tbo 
years  ’57-’58  and  ’59-’60  in  Oberlin  and  received  his  degree 
in  1862.  In  1899  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with  the 
Litt.D.  degree. 

He  was  a deep  student  and  a versatile  writer,  his 
books  covering  a wide  range  of  subjects  in  history,  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  biography  and  even  fiction.  Outstand- 
ing works  were  “The  St.  Louis  Movement,”  “Commentar- 
ies on  the  Literary  Bible."  three  volumes  on  Shakes- 
peare, two  each  on  Homer,  Dante,  and  Goethe.  His 
“Walk  in  Hellas”  brought  him  international  fame.  “Cos- 
mos and  Diocosmos,”  and  "Blocosmos”  showed  the  depth 
of  his  thought.  To  his  already  long  list  of  works  he 
contributed  in  recent  years  his  “Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson,” which  brought  him  added  fame. 

The  Globe-Democrat  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  city  Dr. 
Denton  spent  the  greater  share  of  his  years  and  where 
he  died,  says  editorially: 

Dr.  Snider,  Philosopher 

“The  writings  of  the  late  Denton  J.  Snider  included 
a study  of  ‘Johnny  Appleseed,’  the  pioneer  who  conceived 
it  to  be  his  mission  to  distribute  peach  stones  and  apple 
pips  through  the  West.  The  civil  \var,  in  which  he  had 
a part,  and  the  events  leading  thereto,  had  the  benefit  of 
Dr.  Snider’s  pen  during  one  period.  His  impressions  of 
modern  Greece,  recorded  at  a time  when  its  people  and 
its  many  suggestions  to  classical  scholarship  were  little 
known  even  to  the  schools  of  the  country,  had  a charm 
over  and  above  that  of  the  ordinary  work  of  travel. 

“But  he  was  not  a popular  writer.  Perhaps  he  is  to 


be  regarded  as  a sort  of  ‘Johnny  Appleseed’  himself,  scat- 
tering plantings  from  which  a blessed  fruitage  may  re- 
sult or  as  an  ‘Old  Mortality’  keeping  alive  worthy  mem- 
ories and  traditions  with  his  freshening  of  dimming  in- 
scriptions and  records.  At  least,  he  was  venerated  by  a 
few,  looked  on  with  respect  by  all,  and  still  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  average  man  or  even  the  average  scholar 
as  not  to  have  the  fullest  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  his  time.  He  conceived  it  as  his  mission  to  be  to 
three  generations  an  interpretor  of  the  past’s  worthiest 
thought  and  also  of  some  of  the  past’s  most  abstruse 
thought.  Of  his  volumes,  very  many  are  commentaries  on 
the  ancient  Grecian  authors  and  on  the  single  outstand- 
ing literary  figure  of  more  modern  centuries  in  Italy, 
England  and  Germany — Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe. 
He  was  also  an  interpretor  of  philosophical  thought  and 
developed  a philosophy  of  his  own,  which,  while  its  place 
is  undetermined  and  its  expression,  in  fact,  is  largely  re- 
served for  future  printing,  cannot  be  lacking  in  validity 
and  authority. 

“A  schoolman,  he  had  a lively  and  inexhaustible  per- 
sonal concern  in  all  means  for  spreading  knowledge  among 
his  fellow-men.  Of  an  Industry  truly  prodigious  he  em- 
ployed his  powers  of  self-expression  throughout  an  amaz- 
ingly extended  horizon  of  intellectual  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  founders  of  a cult 
that  long  had  its  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  but  he  out- 
lived most  of  his  early  contemporaries. 

“This  scholar  and  philosopher,  whose  whitened  figure 
at  an  advanced  age,  was  familiar  to  the  last  in  the  street 
crowds  and  smaller  assemblies  of  the  town,  was  one  of 
our  greatest  philanthropists  and  from  what  he  had,  an 
opulent  treasure  of  the  mind,  gave  unstintedly.  When 
other  philanthropists  and  other  men  of  achievement  are 
honored,  surely  more  than  ordinary  recognition  is  the 
due  of  one  who  leaves  as  a legacy  to  his  city  more  than 
forty  printed  volumes  of  learning  and  a great  store  of 
unpublished  manuscripts.” 


Harriet  Greenman  DeMagalhaes,  ’68 


Harriet  Augusta  Greenman  was  born  in  Alexander, 
New  York  state,  in  1844.  Her  father  was  Ezra  Willard 
Greenman  and  her  mother,  Lydia  Goff.  Both  the  Green- 
mans  and  Goffs  were  early  settlers  in  New  York  state, 
who  came  from  New  England.  The  Greenmans  came  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Goffs  were  Scotch-Irish  stock  who 
came  from  Haddam  in  Connecticut  and  were  the  first 
settlers  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  State.. 

After  finishing  a course  at  the  Academy  in  Deans- 
boro,  N.  Y.,  she  decided  to  continue  her  education,  even 
though  her  father  was  not  in  agreement  with  her  de- 
cision. She  entered  Oberlin  College  and  completed  her 
course  in  1868,  earning  her  way  through  college  by  teach- 
ing. She  taught  for  three  or  four  years  in  schools  in 
and  around  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Just  prior  to  her  gradua- 
tion she  and  a college  mate,  Mary  P.  Dascomb,  learning 
that  teachers  were  needed  in  Brazil  in  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  decided  to 
accept  the  appointment.  These  two  girls,  about  24  or 
25  years  old,  sailed  on  a sailing  vessel  which  took  fifty- 
six  days  from  New  York  City  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil, 


a trip  which  now,  by  good  passenger  steamer,  takes  about 
seventeen  days.  They  were  the  only  women  aboard  and 
had  quite  an  eventful  trip,  being  battened  below  decks 
during  the  course  of  a five-day  storm  of  some  severity. 

They  taught  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a period  of  about 
three  and  one-half  years,  during  which  time  Harriet  Green- 
man met  a young  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Miguel  de 
Magalhaes.  In  the  course  of  about  a year  and  a half  they 
became  engaged  and  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Black- 
ford, a Scotch  Presbyterian  Minister  with  whom  Harriet 
Greenman  and  Mary  Dascomb  had  made  their  home  in 
Rio. 

A SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE 

Miguel  de  Magalhaes  had  gone  to  Brazil  from  his  an- 
cestral home  located  at  Vilalva,  which  is  located  just 
north  of  the  City  of  Oporto  in  Northern  Portugal.  The 
name  Magalhaes  is  the  old  Portuguese  name  Magalhaens, 
which  is  the  family  name  of  the  famous  explorer,  which 
has  been  Anglicized  into  Magellan.  The  family  of  the 
Portuguese  Explorer  Magellan  lived  in  and  about  the 
place  which  is  still  owned  and  occupied  to  the  present 
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tiiii6  by  bis  d6sc6ucl£iiits  st  VilcilvEi.  Th©  niotiv6s  wHicb 
actuated  Miguel  de  Magalhaes  in  leaving  his  home  in 
Portugal  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Brazil  were  probably  quite 
kindred  to  those  of  Harriet  Greenman  in  leaving  Alex- 
a.nder,  N.  Y„  and  Oberlin,  Ohio,  namely,  a certain  spirit 
of  adventure  and  a desire  to  seek  new  fields. 

There  were  five  children  born  over  a period  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  years;  two  of  them  died  as  infants  and  are 
buried  in  the  City  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  other  three 
survive  their  mother  and  they  are  located  as  follows : 

Helen  W.  Magalhaes,  Kindergarten  Teacher,  New  York 
City. 

George  W.  Magalhaes,  Manager  of  Westinghouse  In- 
ternational Oflice,  Havana,  Cuha. 

Frank  V.  Magalhaes,  Electrical  engineer  with  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  period  of  twenty  years  in  Harriet  Greenman’s  mar- 


ried life  in  Brazil  represents  a life  partly  in  the  cities 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  part  of  the  time  in  one 
of  the  coffee  plantations  owned  by  her  husband. 

During  this  period,  aside  from  bearing,  rearing  and 
educating  her  children,  she  served  as  a source  of  inspira- 
tion and  personal  contact  for  many  of  the  young  women 
American  and  English  teachers  who  came  to  Brazil  in 
connection  with  the  Mission  Schools  and  other  English 
speaking  schools  that  were  later  established.  They  always 
found  a haven  in  her  household  in  the  big  plantation 
houses  during  their  vacation  seasons  and  at  many  times 
during  the  school  year. 

The  Brazil  chapter  of  her  life  closed  with  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1900.  Since  that  time  she  has  lived  in 
this  country  with  her  younger  son  or  daughter  in  and 
about  New  York  City.  She  maintained  an  active  and 
eager  interest  in  Foreign  Mission  activities  up  to  the 
date  of  her  death,  April  27,  1925,  at  the  age  of  81. 


Dr.  Florence  Nichols  Baier,  75 

By  Merritt  Starr,  75 


Another  of  Oberlin’s  leaders  joined  the  majority  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Florence  Nichols  Baier,  ’75,  at  Batavia, 
111.,  on  October  3,  1925,  from  a paralytic  stroke  suffered 
the  night  before. 

Always  she  was  an  outstanding  figure.  Born  Sep- 
tember 21,  1854,  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  [daughter  of  Lewis  and 
Elizabeth  (Adams)  Nichols],  she  entered  Oberlin  College 
in  the  fall  of  ’71  as  a First  Year  Student  (as  Women 
Freshmen  were  then  called),  and  maintaining  her  stand- 
ing with  the  Class  throughout  the  four  years,  was  grad- 
uated Bachelor  of  Literature  in  1875,  and  received  the 
A.M.  honoris  causa  in  1896. 

The  long  vacations  then  came  in  the  winter;  and 
through  each  of  them,  she  taught  a country  school,  in  so 
doing  continuing  a practice  she  had  begun,  before  en- 
tering college.  Throughout  the  Senior  year  she  taught 
Latin  and  English  in  the  Academy.  Her  parents  had  es- 
tablished their  home  in  Oberlin,  and  she  had  the  free- 
dom of  students  living  at  home.  Of  English  and  Scottish 
ancestry,  from  girlhood  on  she  exhibited  a combination  of 
Puritan  independence,  self-reliance,  sagacity,  and  intel- 
lectual ambition,  which  were  illuminated  by  racy  humor, 
and  sweetened  by  her  musical  gifts  by  which  she  became 
a member  of  the  Musical  Union.  Among  the  women  who 
guided  her  education  were  Mrs.  Marianne  Parker  Das- 
comb,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston,  Miss  Helen  E.  Martin,  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Rice,  Miss  Anna  M.  Wyett,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Storris  Mead;  and  she  was  of  their  quality  and  stamp. 
For  the  decades  following  graduation,  she  taught  in  Cal- 
umet, Michigan,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  she  became  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1885,  she  married  Rev.  Leo  Baier, 
President  of  Hannibal  College,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  was 
widowed  two  years  later.  From  1887  to  1897  she  taught 
Latin  in  the  Minneapolis  Central  High  School  and  studied 
metlicine  in  Hamline  and  Minnesota  State  Universities, 
from  which  she  receiver  the  M.D.  in  1897. 

BECOMES  PRACTICING  PHYSICIAN 

For  three  years  she  was  resident  physician  in  the 
North  Dakota  Hospital  tor  the  insane,  and  then,  after  a 
brief  period  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  became  established  ns 
a practicing  physician  in  Minneapolis,  where  she  became  a 


pioneer  and  leader  among  women  physicians  of  the 
Northwest,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Women's 
Club  and  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  College  Club,  and  numerous  teachers’  associations, 
alumni  organizations  and  religious  societies.  She  con- 
tinued an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
to  the  end.  She  also  maintained  a vigorous  interest  in 
public  affairs,  was  a pioneer  worker  for  woman  suffrage, 
for  the  sanitation  of  industry,  the  amelioration  of  pov- 
erty, for  improved  conditions  for  women  and  children  in 
all  public  institutions,  and  for  the  better  life  of  the 
community.  She  attended  and  took  efficient  part  in  the 
reunions  of  her  beloved  Class  of  1875  in  1900,  1908,  1915, 
1920,  and  1925.  In  1915,  she  was  elected  permanent  Class 
Secretary,  and  thenceforward  prepared  and  circulated 
among  the  class  quarterly  bulletins  of  news  concerning 
the  classmates  and  the  College.  An  upward  flight  of  her 
blood-pressure  in  the  winter  of  1924-25  brought  on  by 
protracted  professional  labors  in  a series  of  charity  cases 
led  her  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ward,  of  Batavia  (noted  as 
author  of  “The  Singing  Heart”  and  other  bright  stories) 
to  insist  on  her  suspending  her  labors;  but  Dr.  Baier 
said,  “If  will  power  counts.  I’ll  attend  our  fiftieth  .anni- 
versary at  Commencement;  ” and  it  was  with  great  mu- 
tual pleasure  that  we  found  her  present. 

Her  last  six  months  were  passed  quietly  in  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  finding  comfort  and  pleasure  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  daughter,  the  son-in-law.  Dr.  Ward,  and  their 
son,  now  of  college  age.  In  each  of  the  fields  of  her 
labor,  she  formed  and  retained  a circle  of  admiring  friends. 
Temperamentally  she  combined  traits  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  Lucy  Stone  and  Fiorence  Nightingale,  the 
sensible  pioneer  suffragist,  and  the  philanthropist.  Of 
noble  appearance,  finely  chiseled  features,  dominant  eyes, 
vigorous  health,  and  spirited  demeanor,  she  attracted  gen- 
eral and  favorable  attention,  and  by  her  musical  mez''o- 
soprano  voice,  made  listening  to  her  conversation  a pleas- 
ure. And  she  was  a practitioner  and  listener  of  hypnotic 
inliuence,  lending  friends,  acquaintances  and  patients  to 
tell  the  best  that  was  in  them,  so  that  people  parted  from 
her  with  a sense  of  encouragement  for  the  work  before 
thorn.  Unselfish  devotion  to  human  betterment  summed 
up  her  life. 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Talcott  as  Her  Girls  Know  Her 

By  Mrs.  Jane  Corbett  Hector,  ’20 


friends, 


After  one  has  been  out  of  college  even  a few  years, 
the  first  sharp  impressions  become  dulled  by  time;  and 
against  a vague  background  of  good  times  and  jolly  com- 
panions are  silhouetted  clearly  only  a comparatively  tew 
figures,  figures  of  outstanding  personalities, 
teachers,  acquaintances.  To  any  girl 
who  ever  lived  in  Talcott  Hall,  to  any 
man  who  ever  boarded  there,  either  the 
figure  of  Mrs.  Hatch  or  of  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Talcott’s  only  matrons  since  it 
was  built  in  1887,  stand  out  among  the 
pre-eminent  few. 

Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Memmott  Lawrence, 

Oberlin  ’91,  has  been  matron  of  Talcott 
Hall  tor  seventeen  years.  But  to  those 
of  us  who  have  lived  at  Talcott,  or  who 
have  had  friends  living  there,  she  has 
meant  far  more  than  the  word  “ ma- 
tron ” expresses.  She  has  been  friend, 
confidant,  an  ever-present  help  in  times 
of  trouble — and  times  of  trouble  come 
often  even  to  Talcott  girls!  She  has 
been  the  adviser  when  we  needed  one, 
and  listened  to  our  sighs  and  complaints 
without  returning  them;  yet  she  listens 
to  a good  joke  on  faculty  or  student,  or  a 
confession  of  some  particular  stupidity, 
with  an  equally  keen  appreciation.  (One 
hesitates  to  use  the  term  “ a good  sport  ” in  such  a digni- 
fied periodical,  and  of  an  Oberlin  College  appointee,  yet 
what  respectable  and  hoary  phrase  so  exactly  expresses 
this  particular  meaning?). 

GRACIOUS  AND  HOSPITABLE 


one  serious  fault  to  find  with  Mrs.  Lawrence.  She  is  in- 
terested in  too  many  other  people!  We  love  to  think  of 
her  as  “ Mother  Law'rence  ” — and  then  wish  we  were  the 
only  child,  so  to  speak!  By  some  magic  charm  of  manner 
Mrs.  Lawrence  convinces  each  of  us  that  our  college  gen- 
eration, our  particular  group,  was  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  and  interesting — to 
her — of  a long  line  of  admirable  Oberlin 
groups,  and  has  since  made  the  most 
successful  matrimonial,  professional  and 
business  ventures.  During  Commencement 
week  her  sitting  room  holds  entirely  too 
many  people;  and  in,  on,  and  around 
her  desk  she  has  the  world’s  greatest 
collection  of  wedding  pictures,  round- 
robin  letters,  and  snaps  of  babies  of  all 
ages  and  races.  She  even  remembers 
who  married  which,  and  why;  and  like  a 
true  optimist,  who  has  had  an  Oberlin 
romance  of  her  own,  she  is  always  ready 
to  add  smilingly  to  the  long  list  of  Tal- 
cott engagements,  weddings  and  second 
generation  prodigies.  And  with  all  the 
vast  number  of  details  that  Mrs.  Law- 
rence must  attend  to,  by  some  miracle 
she  still  manages  an  occasional  note  to 
whichever  of  her  girls  most  needs  or 
wants  it,  and  adds  a few  items  to  the 
eternal  number  of  round  robin  letters.  Certainly  one 
must  be  born  with  that  genuine  love  for  people.  One  life- 
time is  scarcely  enough  time  in  which  to  cultivate  it. 

ICE  CREAM  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


More  than  this,  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  been  an  attentive 
and  delightful  hostess  to  our  friends  and  families.  Who 
doesn’t  remember  the  St.  Patrick’s  tea,  the  May  morning 
breakfast,  after  dinner  coffee  in  the  big  parlor,  because 
of  the  gracious  presence  of  Mrs.  Lawrence?  Who  hasn’t 
rushed  in  at  the  last  moment  with  a desperate  request  for 
the  guest  room  for  some  belated  and  over-fond  relative, 
or  had  the  thrill  of  fear  and  anticipation  at  asking  a fac- 
ulty guest  for  Sunday  dinner?  And  who  doesn’t  remem- 
ber having  dates  in  that  same  big  parlor,  under  her 
kindly  and  understanding  chaperonage  and  the  shade  of 
that  perennial  palm?  Why,  there  is  one  big  chair  in 
the  corner  which  has  been  re-upholstered  a dozen  times — 
but  that  is  another  story! 

With  all  her  genuine  friendliness,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
possesses  that  rare  gift,  an  innate  personal  dignity  that 
does  not  need  merely  the  outward  gestures  of  conventional 
respect  to  uphold  it.  Rather  than  strict  formality  of 
speech  and  action  she  unconsciously  demands  a higher 
standard  of  personal  honor  of  those  surrounding  her,  and 
a more  meticulous  nicety  of  manner  and  dress.  The  girls 
of  Talcott  begin  to  notice  this  in  tlmir  first  week  of 
residence,  and  table  manners  perk  up  like  magic — not  to 
mention  more  important  details  of  behavior.  This  in- 
fluence, exerted  spontaneously,  is  the  greatest  good  any 
woman  can  do  for  girls  under  her  supervision. 

" MOTHER  LAWRENCE  ” 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  alumnus,  though,  there  is 


Just  here  we  must  mention  Mr.  Lawrence,  who, 
although  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  this  article,  is 
always  in  the  foreground  of  any  chronicle  of  Talcott  Hall. 
He  is  always  ready  to  join  in  anything  from  the  manu- 
facture of  a particularly  good  ice  cream  for  Sunday  din- 
ner to  a discussion  of  the  philosophies  expounded  in 
Senior  Bible  or  in  Ted  Robinson’s  colyum.  And  if  it 
seems  that  a mere  man  must  sink  into  insignificance  in 
the  presence  of  a hundred-plus  females,  those  of  us  who 
have  often  sought  out  Mr.  Lawrence  tor  a quiet  chat 
about  books  and  people  know  better. 

At  the  last  Commencement  Alumni  dinner  the  younger 
classes  were  entertained  at  Talcott  by  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Through  the  laughter,  singing  and  reminiscent  chatter  she 
sat  smiling  and  happy,  apparently  enjoying  every  minute 
of  it,  noise  and  all.  Perhaps  it  is  so  that  many  best  re- 
member her,  presiding  over  the  dining  room  and  her 
huge  family,  acutely  aware  of  their  wants,  yet  enjoying 
their  presence;  and  if  she  sometimes  feels  like  that 
legendary  woman  who  lived  in  a shoe,  certainly  she  has 
found  a happier  solution  for  her  problem.  They  are  a 
great  combination,  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Talcott.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  hundreds  of  us  remember  them  with  longing 
and  affection?  Or  that  our  only  regret  is  that  we  must 
perforce  use  the  iiast  tense  in  writing  of  them? 

We  couldn't  persuade  her  to  have  a picture  taken  for 
the  Magazine  so  we  show  her  in  a familiar  scene — just  re- 
ceiving a May  basket  from  her  Seniors. 
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Oberlin’s  New  Trustee 

By  Alexander  Hadden,  ’73 


Thomas  L.  Johnson,  the  successor  of  Thomas  Hender- 
son, non-alumnus,  resident  Trustee  and  member  of  the 
prudential  committee,  is  a Buckeye,  born  at  Mingo,  Cham- 
paign County,  seventy  years  ago  last  May.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  attracted  to  the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  and  took 
a course  in  the  National  Normal  School, 
and  for  a while  was  a teacher;  and 
while  thus  engaged,  under  proper  guid- 
ance, mastered  such  subjects  as  would 
have  entitled  him  to  a college  degree. 

Then  that  jealous  mistress,  the  law, 
wooed  and  won  him,  and  he  became  a 
student  in  the  law  department  of  Boston 
University,  and  graduated  and  returned 
to  Ohio,  but  stopped  thirty-three  miles 
east  of  Oberlin,  and  there  he  has  been 
ever  since,  practicing  his  profession  for 
almost  five  decades.  During  that  period, 
he  was  intimately  associated  with  Hon. 

John  C.  Hutchins,  once  an  Oberlin  stu- 
dent, one  of  the  few  surviving  members 
of  the  Oberlin-Wellington  rescue  party, 
and  a Civil  War  veteran,  James  W.  Stew- 
art, Thomas  A.  McCaslin,  Austin  V. 

Cannon,  and  John  G.  White,  whose 
eighty-fifth  birthday  was  celebrated  last 
August  by  a remarkable  assemblage  of 
lawyers  and  laymen,  and  who  is  stili 
fuily  engaged  in  the  active  and  vigorous 
practice  of  his  profession.  Their  friendship  for  Mr.  John 
son  has  not  only  survived  these  partnerships,  but  these 
five  men,  as  well  as  all  other  lawyers  who  know  him,  are 
ready  to  give  evidence  any  time  and  anywhere,  that  his 
professional  conduct  and  the  quality  of  his  work  as  a 
lawyer  have  been  such  as  to  win  for  him  and  retain  the 
entire  confidence  of  courts,  counsel,  and  clients;  es- 
pecially the  latter,  who  are  not  only  clients,  but  intimate, 
loyal,  affectionate  friends;  one  of  whom  was  heard  to 
say,  “He  has  been  my  lawyer  for  more  than  thirty  years”; 
and  that  relation  continued  until  the  client’s  death.  Nor 
did  it  end  there,  for  by  the  latter’s  will,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
burdened  with  duties  and  responsibilities  that  would  have 
taxed  to  the  limit  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  any  trust 
company,  and  there  was  bestowed  upon  him  such  powers 
and  such  discretion  as  one  man  seldom'gives  to  another 
except  for  a limited  time  and  with  full  power  of  re- 
vocation at  any  time. 

He  never  had  any  taste  for  distinctions,  powers  and 


emoluments  of  public  office.  He  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  civil  matters  and  has  from  time  to  time  given 
his  services  to  various  philanthropic  and  civil  organiza- 
tions, which  were  for  the  betterment  of  the,  city.  He 
never  was  heard  haranguing  a judge  or  a jury.  Accord- 
ing to  a contemporary,  his  is  "the  still, 
small  voice.”  Legal  technicalities  that 
did  not  embody  a vital  living  principle, 
were  rubbish  to  him,  and  he  swept  them 
aside  by  persuading  his  client  that  it 
was  better  to  lose  the  case  without  then 
than  to  win  it  with  them. 

Some  years  ago  he  felt  an  impulse  to 
live  in  Oberlin.  MTien  asked  why,  he 
did  not  say  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  his  children  there, — his  only 
child  is  a Harvard  man, — but  he  did 
enumerate  his  cherished  friendships 
with  members  of  the  faculty,  the  fine 
civic  spirit  of  the  town,  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  the  library,  the  churches, 
and  the  college,  and  the  important 
things  that  have  characterized  its  his- 
tory, and  those  for  which  it  stands  to- 
day. Then  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson  tried 
to  find  a house  in  the  town;  for  a while 
the  search  seemed  hopeless;  they  were 
almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  liv- 
ing at  the  hotel — preserve  the  mark — 
when  a co  incidence  occurred.  Mr.  Henderson  was 
anxious  to  sell  his  fine  place  out  on  East  College  Street. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  equally  anxious  to  buy  it, — their  minds 
met,  they  dealt,  and  on  such  terms  as  to  heighten  the 
esteem  in  which  each  has  held  the  other  for  years.  And 
so  he  became  a resident  and  a citizen  of  Oberlin,  not 
for  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  not  to  use  that  residence 
merely  as  a retreat  lor  his  old  age,  (he  is  not  old)  but 
as  a coign  of  vantage  tor  usefulness,  a base  of  oper- 
ations for  the  exercise  of  his  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
institutions  which  command  his  full  sympathy,  and  lor 
which  he  delights  to  render  unobtrusive,  and  loyal 
service. 

All  this  time  he  has  never  seemed  to  see  even  the 
shadow  of  “the  hand  above  his  shoulder,”  or  to  know  that 
a power  greater  than  all  others  has  been  guiding  and 
fitting  him  to  be  the  patient  and  sympathetic  listener, 
the  wise  counsellor,  the  judicious  adviser,  required  by  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 


The  Allen  Hospital 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

paisley  and  buff  black,  and  in  the  dining  room,  black  gold 
and  gold  black 

The  Student  Dispensary  or  clinic  is  in  the  east  wing. 
It  is  a separate  unit  and  suite  of  rooms,  consisting  of  a 
waiting  room,  consultation  room,  patients’  dressing  room, 
and  examining  an<l  Dwatment  room,  'rhe  suite  is  appro- 
priately and  finely  furnished,  ’fhe  examining  and  trea  - 
„„.nt  .'oom  is  eqnippcl  to  take  care  of  the  office  practice 


of  the  college  physician.  The  combination  of  grey  walks 
and  ceiling,  white  professional  equipment  and  grey  paisley 
and  buff  black  floors  makes  makes  a very  attractive  color 
scheme.  The  waiting  room  furniture  is  of  brown  ma- 
hogany in  Windsor  design. 

Much  more  might  be  written  regarding  this  building, 
its  cliarm.  its  loveliness,  its  l>eauty  and  the  part  it  is  pla.^■ 
ing  in  the  life  of  tlie  college  and  community.  Limited 
siiace,  however,  prevents  this.  In  closing  I wish  to  say 
that  in  the  Allen  Hospital  the  architect  and  builders  have 
achieved  what  Pater  calh'd  great  art.  that  is,  putting 
something  useful  to  something  beautitul. 
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Oberlin  Enters  Mongolia 

By  T.  W.  Forbes,  ’24 

Major  Palmer’s  death  and  Dr.  How- 
ard's capture  by  bandits  last  sum- 
mer while  starting  a colony  designed 
to  give  a new  start  to  a certain  num- 
ber of  needy  Chinese  may  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Mongolia, 
unlike  China,  there  are  sparsely  set- 
tled regions,  usable  for  agriculture. 
The  climate  is  rigorous  and  evidently 
there  are  bandits  in  places.  How- 
ever, a total  of  seven  Oberlin  Shansi 
Memorial  School  graduates  are  at 
present  successfully  pioneering  it  in 
the  district  of  T’sa  Har. 

About  two  years  ago  a company  of 
students  from  Peking  University  bor- 
rowed money,  bought  land  and  some 
German  farm  machinery  from  Port 
Arthur  and  started  farming  on  a large 
scale  with  modern  equipment  in  this 
district.  One  of  these  men  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Oberlin  schools. 

Then  Principal  K’ung  bought  from 
the  local  government  some  of  the 
land  in  T’sa  Har,  Mongolia,  which 
had  been  newly  opened  for  resettling, 
since  the  former  inhabitants  had 
drifted  away.  At  the  end  of  last  school 
year,  he  gave  six  recent  graduates 
permission  to  work  his  land  on  some 
sort  of  a shares  basis. 

The  boys  started  with  absolutely 
nothing,  having  to  borrow  to  get  there 
and  one  of  them  even  walked  the 
300  or  more  miles,  making  the  jour- 
ney in  about  three  weeks.  Mr,  Sung 
and  his  fellows  were  there  on  the 
ground  and  are  said  to  have  materi- 
ally aided  the  newcomers  by  loans 
and  advice.  They  were  therefore 
able  to  hire  one  or  two  coolies,  build 
a mud  hut,  have  some  simple  tools 
made  and  start  to  work.  Marshall 
Peng  Yu  Hsiang,  a Christian  and  a 
progressive  general,  is  in  control  up 
there.  He  taxes  the  people  highly 
but  gives  them  new  roads  and  pro- 
tection. This  explains  why  the  boys 
kave  had  no  trouble  with  bandits 
though  they  are  all  alone,  several 
miles  from  a town. 

Both  groups  seem  to  be  making  a 
go  of  it.  Reports  from  the  six  boys 
say  they  have  so  far  put  700  of  the 
9.000  mu  of  land  under  cultivation 
(about  6 mu  to  one  acre).  They 
figure  that  if  they  continue  using  the 
fairly  crude  implements  they  have  at 
present,  all  the  land  will  be  under 
cultivation  in  five  or  six  years. 

A tew  weeks  ago  Mr.  Sung  returned 
to  the  school  on  a visit.  Concerning 
his  work  he  said,  "Our  land  amounts 
to  30,000  mu  and  we  have  already 


cultivated  5,000  of  it.  The  average 
yield  is  about  three  "tou”  (pro- 
nounced dough,  meaning  Chinese 
bushel).  This  pays  us  well  (or  our 
labor.” 

Mr.  Hsii,  one  of  our  teachers,  talk- 
ing, about  the  venture,  said,  “As  I 
interviewed  Mr.  Sung  and  heard  from 
the  other  group,  a resemblance  came 
to  my  mind.  It  was  the  similarity 
between  the  workers  in  Mongolia  and 
the  pioneers  in  America.  I hope  that 
some  one  of  them  will  work  hard  and 
use  his  profit  in  the  w'ay  the  founders 
of  Oberlin  College  in  America  used 
their  capital,  that  is,  in  establishing 
a center  of  social  serviceableness.” 


Oberlin  at  Inaugurals 

An  unusual  number  of  college  pres- 
idents are  being  inaugurated  this 
year.  On  October  14,  Dr.  John  Mar- 
tin Thomas,  former  president  of  Penn 
State  Coilege,  became  president  of 
Rutgers.  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97,  a 
trustee  of  Oberlin,  represented  his 
Alma  Mater  at  the  ceremonie.s. 

At  the  celebration  of  Vanderbilt 
University’s  semi-centennial,  October 
15-18,  Norman  Frost,  ’09,  professor  of 
rural  education  at  Peabody  College, 
did  the  honors  for  Oberlin. 

The  University  of  Michigan’s  new 
president,  Clarence  Cook  Little,  who 
came  from  a similar  position  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  was  inaugurated 
on  November  2.  Oberlin  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Irving  Day  Scott,  ’00, 
professor  of  Geology  at  Michigan. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Kellogg,  ’21,  now 
professor  of  English  at  Sweet  Brier 
College,  was  Oberlin’s  representa- 
tive at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Meta  Glass  at  that  institution,  No- 
vember 13. 

At  Creighton  University,  Omaha, 
Neb  , the  Rev.  William  Joseph  Grace 
was  inaugurated  November  19.  Mr. 
William  H.  Smails,  ’10,  of  Omaha,  at- 
tended for  Oberlin. 

On  November  21,  when  President 
Henry  M.  Wriston  became  head  of 
Lawrence  College,  Professor  John  R. 
Frampton,  ’01,  of  Ixiwrence,  repre- 
sented Oberlin. 

Charles  Christopher  Mierow  be- 
came president  of  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  December  5, 
Oberlin  was  represented  by  Dr.  Au- 
brey W.  Goodenough,  ’00,  a member 
of  the  Colorado  faculty. 

At  the  installation  December  9 of 
Ur.  John  P.  Dobbs  as  president  of 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore., 
a member  of  that  (acuity.  Professor 
Henry  L.  Bates,  Oberlin  ’76.  repre- 
sented his  Alma  Mater. 


I’olytechnique  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn will  inaugurate  as  president  Dr. 
Parke  Rexford  Kolbe,  January  13. 
John  R.  Rogers,  ’75,  a trustee  of  Ober- 
lin, w'ill  be  present  for  his  college. 


World  Court  Conferences 

Mrs,  Ruth  E.  Edmunds,  ’25,  grad- 
uate student,  and  Norman  Shaw,  ’26, 
were  delegates  representing  the  stu- 
dent body  of  Oberlin  at  the  Intercol- 
legiate World  Court  Conference  re- 
cently held  at  Princeton.  This  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  delegates  from 
250  colleges  and  universities.  After  a 
two  days’  discussion  a majority  vote 
was  recorded  in  favor  of  American 
participation  in  the  World  Court. 

Both  Oberlin  delegates  took  active 
part  in  the  discussions  and  were 
two  of  the  (our  who  voted  against 
the  resolution. 

A student  vote  a few  days  previous 
by  the  Oberlin  students  showed  143 
in  favor  and  117  against  the  World 
Court.  This  light  vote  in  Oberlin,  a 
total  of  260  out  of  over  1700  students, 
was  a disappointment  to  the  Review 
and  Christian  Associations,  which 
had  made  every  effort  during  the  fall 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  November  Oberlin  had  enter- 
tained nearly  a hundred  representa- 
tives of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Col- 
ieges at  a week-end  conference  on 
“The  World  Court  and  Friendship.” 
This  was  sponsored  by  the  student 
Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  as  part  of  a 
general  student  movement  in  the 
United  States  to  increase  friendly 
relations  with  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries and  to  further  America’s  entry 
into  the  World  Court. 

Among  the  special  speakers  were 
Harry  N.  Holmes  and  Kirby  Page  of 
New  York,  and  Conrad  Hoffman  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Also  on  the 
program  were  Rev.  Joel  Hayden  and 
Judge  Florence  Allen  of  Cleveland, 
Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  Oberlin, 
and  Mr.  Paul  Keyser  of  Wittenberg. 

The  Council  of  Christian  Associa- 
tions (the  National  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M. 
Student  Associations),  in  afhliation 
with  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  has  for  a number  of  years 
been  assisting  the  students  of  Europe. 
No  group  of  people  have  been  harder 
hit  by  the  war  than  the  students  of 
continental  Europe. 

The  Friendship  Fund  had  its  be- 
ginning in  1914  when  the  students  of 
.America  began  service  for  the  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Then  came  the  (amine 
in  Russia  in  1921,  when  thousands  of 
students  were  saved  by  their  fellow 
students  in  this  country.  Following 
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this  the  work  ot  relief  was  increased 
in  Germany  and  other  central  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  World  Friendship  Program  now 
coordinates  (a)  education  and  infor- 
mation on  world  problems,  (h)  serv- 
ice for  and  with  foreign  students  at 
home  and  abroad  (c)  giving  to  sup- 
port this  program. 


The  Goose  Hangs  High 

The  Dramatic  Association  made  a 
happy  selection  in  the  matter  of  a 
play  this  year,  when  they  chose  Ed- 
gar L.  Beach’s  “The  Goose  Hangs 
High.”  It  seemed  not  only  especially 
appropriate  for  the  time  ot  year,  but 
very  timely  in  its  picture  of  modern 
youth.  The  play  has  considerable 
humor,  some  pathos,  and  withal  an 
interesting  plot.  The  characters  are 
well  chosen  for  their  roles,  perhaps 
because  of  the  wealth  of  material 
from  which  to  choose,  as  many  as 
twenty-three  trying  out  for  one  part. 
It  was  produced  in  Oberlin  December 
5 to  a packed  house  which  gave  it  un- 
stinted praise. 


Lewis  Weir  Allen,  ’28 

The  first  death  in  the  Allen  Hospi- 
tal occurred  November  28th,  when 
Louis  Weir  Allen,  a member  ot  the 
Sophomore  class,  passed  away  from 
peritonitis.  Blood  transfusion  and 
every  other  possible  effort  was  made 
to  save  the  young  man’s  life,  but  to 
no  avail.  An  operation  was  resorted 
to  but  peritonitis  was  too  tar  ad- 
vanced for  that  to  be  effective.  He 
had  had  several  operations  in  previous 
years  which  had  an  effect  on  his  pres- 
ent condition.  He  was  nearly  blind. 

Louis  Allen  was  a son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Allen  of  Seattle  and 
a grandson  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Allen,  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
Tank  Home. 

He  was  an  excellent  student,  a boy 
of  unusually  fine  character,  and  was 
very  popular  among  the  men  despite 
his  inability  to  enter  into  their  more 
active  life.  Inside  of  two  hours  after 
notice  had  been  posted  in  the  Men’s 
Building  asking  for  volunteers  for 
blood  transfusion  over  seventy-five 
had  offered  themselves.  K.  Erhard 
llostlund,  ’28,  was  selected  for  the  gift 
of  blood. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Sunday 
in  the  Men’s  Building  and  interment 
was  at  rolmnbus.  Participating  in 
the  service  in  Oberiin  were  President 
Henry  G.  King,  Rev,  Ni(dioIas  Van  der 
Pyl,  Rev.  Warren  of  Ikunesville,  and 
Rev.  .1.  K.  liiscboff. 


The  Sophomores  made  immediate 
effort  to  raise  a $1,000  scholarship  in 
Allen’s  memory  and  within  a week’s 
time  had  secured  pledges  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty  amounting  to  over 
$800. 


MISS  JANET  M.  PTOLEMY 
Superintendent,  Allen  Hospital 


Unusual  Calendar 

The  Oberlin  College  Calendar  for 
1926  is  unusually  interesting  and  at- 
tractive. The  pictures  decorating 
each  leaf  are  reproductions  of  etch- 
ings by  Miss  Julia  Severance,  which 
make  the  calendar  a real  work  of  art. 
The  scenes  are  familiar  spots  about 
the  campus  and  buildings  with  their 
beauty  suggested  by  the  artist’s 
pencil.  The  secretary’s  office  in  the 
Administration  Building  is  headquar- 
ters for  the  sale  ot  the  calendars,  the 
price  of  which  is  fifty  cents. 


Founders’  Day  Address 

Mr.  George  B.  Siddall,  Trustee  of 
the  college  and  graduate  in  the  class 
of  1891,  gave  the  Founders’  Day  ad- 
dress at  chapel  on  December  3.  Mr. 
Siddall  told  with  much  picturesque- 
ness and  humor,  yet  seriously,  of  the 
Wellington  Raid  and  subsequent 
events  in  1858-59.  He  paid  special 
tribute  to  Judge  Swan  who  presided 
at  the  trial  of  the  raiders  and  of  the 
Iriumidi  of  law  over  the  clamor  of 
poiuilar  oi)inion.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  talk  ho  introduced  Judge  John 
Hutchins  of  Cleveland,  who,  born 
in  Oberlin  and  a young  hoy  at  the 
time,  had  joined  in  with  the  crowd 
that  rushed  to  Wellington  to  rescue 
the  negro.  Price,  from  his  captors. 


A Real  Show 

Home-comers  at  the  Mid-winter 
Roundup  February  20  to  22  this  year 
are  to  be  treated  to  a triple  header  in 
basketball  on  Saturday  night,  the  20th. 
The  older  alumni  will  stage  a bout  as 
a preliminary,  the  younger  alumni  will 
contest  for  laurels  between  the  halves 
of  a Varsity  game  with  Bowling 
Green  Normal  College,  a strong  team 
coached  by  Oberlin  graduates.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  having  the  original 
Oberlin  quintet  on  the  floor.  Make 
your  plans  now  to  take  in  the  event. 


Debaters  Prepare 

Debate  tryouts  enlisted  the  inter- 
est of  thirty  men  and  half  as  many 
women.  The  subject  to  be  discussed 
by  the  men  in  their  meet  with  Re- 
serve, Wooster,  Allegheny  and  Wes- 
leyan is,  “ Resolved,  that  the  present 
policy  to  extend  governmental  re- 
striction of  individual  liberty  be  con- 
demned,” 

The  women  will  debate  the  subject, 
“ Resolved,  that  capital  punfshment 
should  be  abolished,”  with  Wooster 
and  Wesleyan. 

Nine  men  and  nine  women  compose 
the  final  squad  of  debaters. 


Increase  of  Men 

The  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
College  has  recently  appointed  two 
special  sub-committees;  one  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  automobile 
parking  on  the  college  grounds  and 
the  other  to  consider  further  means 
in  attracting  men  to  Oberlin. 

As  was  reported  in  the  November 
Alumni  Magazine  Oberlin  made  large 
gains  both  last  year  and  this  year  in 
the  total  and  in  the  percentage  of 
men  in  attendance.  In  the  desire  to 
continue  this  increase  ot  men  this 
special  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  George  Jones,  chairman  ot  the 
committee,  invites  suggestions  from 
the  alumni. 


Hi-O-Hi’s  Wiinted 

The  Alumni  Association  needs,  in 
order  lo  complete  its  files,  copies  of 
the  annuals  issued  prior  to  1889;  also 
those  for  189(1,  ’,91,  ’92,  ’91!,  '02,  ’15,  ’17, 
’22,  ’21,  ’25,  ’26.  It  has  no  copu'S  ot 
Eteon  imhlished  hy  Academy  students. 
Copies  of  any  of  the  above  will  he 
gladly  received  hy  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Trustees  Change  By-Laws 
Relative  to  Alumni 
Trustee 

The  trustees  have  decided  to  here- 
after furnish  data  concerning  each 
nominee  for  alumni  trustee.  The 
Alumni  Muyazine  this  fall  iiiau,gurated 
the  plan  of  giving  the  alumni  infor- 
mation concerning  their  nominees. 
Except  in  a few  cases  the  alumni 
knew  little  about  the  individuals  for 
whom  they  were  to  vote.  To  a large 
extent  it  was  a vote  in  the  dark  To 
overcome  this  situation  and  give  the 
voters  some  idea  as  to  who  their 
candidates  were  the  Aliimmi  Magazine 
provided  the  record  of  each  nominee 
and  a friendly  write-up  concerning 
him.  Now  the  college  has  decided 
to  send  out  official  information  along 
the  same  lines.  Their  statement  will 
cover  for  each  nominee,  degrees,  oc- 
cupation, other  professional  or  busi- 
ness interests,  offices  held  in  Oberlin 
College  and  Oberlin  organizations, 
other  positions  held  of  a public,  semi- 
public or  charitable  nature,  publica- 
tions printed,  honors  or  decorations 
other  than  degrees. 

The  Trustees  also  decided  to  have 
the  Board  of  Canvassers  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  nominee  to  stand  for 
office  before  placing  his  name  on  the 
final  ballot. 

A change  was  made  in  the  by-laws 
relative  to  action  in  case  a trustee 
dies  or  resigns  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office.  The  new  clause 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  5,  Clause  6.  In  case  any 
alumni  trustees  should  die  or  resign 
before  April  1st  of  any  year  (the 
date  for  the  mailing  of  notices  for 
the  preliminary  ballots  to  alumni 
resident  without  the  United  States), 
the  notices  should  state  the  tact  of 
such  death  or  resignation  and  invite 
the  nomination  of  two  trustees  (or 
more  if  necessary).  The  final  ballot 
tickets  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  in  this  case  contain  six 
names  (or  more  if  necessary)  of  nom- 
inees having  the  highest  number  of 
nominating  votes,  and  the  alumni 
shall  be  asked  to  vote  for  two  candi- 
dates when  two  alumni  trustees  are 
to  be  elected,  and  so  on. 

In  case  any  alumni  trustees  should 
die  or  resign  between  April  1st  and 
July  1st  (the  date  of  closing  of  the 
preliminary  ballot)  of  any  year,  no- 
ices  stating  the  tact  of  such  death 
or  resignation  shall  accompanv  the 
nnal  ballot;  the  final  ballots  when 
■ ent  out  by  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
am  six  names  (or  more  if  necessary) 
hp file  highest  niim- 
r of  nominating  votes,  and  the 
, tiliall  be  asked  to  vote  for 

a candidates  when  two  trustees 
® i*!®  ®’ected,  and  so  on. 

finould  such  vacancy  occur  after 


July  1st,  nominations  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy shall  be  called  for  in  the  no- 
tices sent  out  the  following  year. 

When  two  or  more  trustees  are  to 
be  elected,  the  candidate  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  ballots  sball 
be  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years,  the  next  highest  for  the  long- 
est unexpired  term,  and  so  on. 

Two  Notable  Trustees 
By  Dan  F".  Bradley,  ’82 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  November  the  terms  of 
two  of  our  veteran  trustees  came  to  a 
close  at  their  own  request,  and  their 
successors  were  duly  elected.  They 
are  Rev.  Irving  W.  Metcalf,  who  had 
served  for  twenty-five  years,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  who  had  served 
for  twelve  years.  Both  men  have 
been  singularly  useful  not  only  as 
trustees,  but  as  members  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  which  transacts 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  college 
between  meetings  of  the  Board.  Both 
brought  to  the  college  a strong  per- 
sonal loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideals  for  which  Oberlin  stands,  Mr. 
Metcalf  as  an  alumnus  of  college  and 
seminary,  and  Mr.  Henderson  as  a cit- 
izen of  Oberlin  and  father  of  gradu- 
ates. Both  came  to  the  Board  with 
ripe  business  experience  and  sound 
judgment,  which  they  gave  to  the  col- 
lege without  stint;  and  with  a back- 
ground of  religious  devotion;  the  one 
as  a successful  minister  and  mission- 
ary, the  other  as  deacon  of  a Congre- 
gational church  for  a generation;  and 


both  have  been  closely  identified  with 
progressive  movements  in  society 
which  make  for  the  best  citizenship. 
Mr.  Metcalf  played  a large  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Living  Endow- 
ment Union  and  its  success  for  many 
years. 

That  the  college  has  been  able  to 
command  the  unrecompensed  time 
and  talents  of  men  of  such  gifts  in 
the  quiet  unobserved  work  of  man- 
aging the  minute  details  of  college 
business  should  be  a matter  of  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  Alumni,  for 
upon  the  prompt  and  wise  decisions  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  which  must 
be  made  every  month  upon  a multi- 
tude of  questions  of  administration 
the  prosperity  and  smooth  working  of 
the  college  very  largely  depends.  The 
names  of  Irving  Metcalf  and  Thomas 
Henderson  will  now  be  enrolled  in 
that  very  limited  and  very  distin- 
guished list  of  men  and  women  who 
have  borne  heavy  responsibilities  as 
Trustees  of  the  college  with  rare  ca- 
pacity and  complete  success. 


Oberlin  Alumnus  Becomes 
College  President 

Hamilton  Holt,  the  new  president 
of  Rollins  College,  Florida,  received 
an  LL.D.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1921. 
He  was  Commencement  speaker  that 
year.  Dr.  Holt,  since  1897,  has  been 
editor  of  The  Independent.  He  has 
written  much,  spoken  widely  and 
been  an  indefatigable  advocate  of 
peace. 
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On  December  13  President  King 
preached  at  the  vesper  service  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Cleve- 
land. 

National  Association  meetings  in 
the  interests  of  physical  education, 
student  health,  and  intercollegiate 
athletics  were  held  December  30  at 
the  Hotel  Astor.  The  Oberlin  dele- 
gates attending  were  Professor  C.  W. 
Savage,  Professor  W.  R.  Morrison, 
and  College  Physician  R.  W.  Brad- 
shaw. Professor  Savage  is  a member 
of  the  Football  Rules  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  will  con- 
duct the  daily  Bible  study  hour  at 
the  seventh  annual  Ohio  Pastors’  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Columbus,  Jan- 
uary 19-21. 

In  the  Biological  Bulletin  of  No- 
vember, 1925,  is  an  article  by  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Rogers  and  Kenneth  S. 
Cole  entitled,  “Heat  Production  by 
the  Eggs  of  Arbacia  Punctulata  Dur- 
ing Fertilization  and  Early  Cleav- 
age.” In  this  same  issue  Associate 
Professor  Robert  S.  McEwen  writes 
“Concerning  the  Relative  Phototrop- 
ism  of  Vestigial  and  Wild  Type 
Drosophila.” 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
Managers  Association  at  Columbus, 
December  6th  and  7th,  to  draw  up 


schedules  for  football,  baseball,  and 
track.  On  December  7 Mr.  Savage 
spoke  at  the  football  banquet  at  Ohio 
University  at  Athens  and  before  the 
Physical  Education  Society  at  the 
same  institution.  Four  Oberlin  peo- 
ple are  on  the  Physical  Education 
staff  at  this  University:  O.  C.  Bird, 
’ll,  is  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  and  of  Athletics; 
Charles  D.  Giauque,  ’16,  is  his  as- 
sistant; Ruth  Savage,  ’23,  daughter  of 
Professor  Savage,  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium; 
and  Miss  Edith  Carson,  ’23,  is  her 
assistant. 

Dean  Bosworth  gave  an  address  on 
“Life  Here  and  Hereafter”  at  the 
Youngstown  Y.  M.  C.  A.  before  the 
Monday  Noon  Club  on  December  7. 
This  is  one  of  a series  of  weekly  ad- 
dresses which  he  has  been  giving. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Buckler  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
gave  an  address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Congregational  clubs  of  Cleve- 
land December  21  at  the  Archwood 
Church. 

President  King  acted  as  toast- 
master at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Northern 
Ohio  at  their  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland  December  5. 

The  Reverend  Nahum  W.  Grover, 
father  of  Professor  Grover  of  the  Bot- 
any department,  died  at  the  Grover 
home  in  Oberlin  on  November  21. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Carter 
are  spending  the  winter  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  where  their  address  is  333 
Pleasant  Street. 

Professor  A.  H.  Currier,  professor 
emeritus  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  has  left  his  home  at  Cold- 
Springs-on-the-Hudson  tor  Palm  Har- 
bor, Fla.,  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter. 

The  college  text  book,  “International 
Commercial  Policies,”  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Paul  S.  Peirce  is  joint  author, 
has  recently  been  reprinted  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  was  in  Chicago 
early  in  December  on  business  for 
the  college. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Lynds  Jones 
will  be  at  the  home  of  their  daughter, 
325  South  Greenwood  Avenue,  Pasa- 
dena, until  January.  Professor  Jones 
is  visiting  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  the  museums  in  southern 
California,  studying  methods.  They 
drove  out  through  the  Black  Hills, 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley, visited  the  ocean  at  Mora,  Wash- 
ington, and  spent  a week  in  Portland. 
They  called  upon  Oberlin  alumni  on 
the  way.  The  Portland  Chapter  held 
a meeting  in  their  honor.  They  re- 
port a most  enjoyable  trip  across  the 
continent. 

Dean  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol  went  to  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  during  the  holidays  to 
visit  relatives  there. 

Dean  Cole,  who  underwent  an  op- 
eration at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  Hos- 
pital in  the  middle  of  December,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Oberlin  and 
is  convalescing  nicely. 


Prof.  Williams  Entertains 

Professor  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Williams 
of  Amherst,  Mass.,  formerly  of  Ober- 
lin, entertained  a group  of  the 
younger  alumni  at  their  home  in  Am- 
herst over  Thanksgiving.  Among  the 
group  were  William  Seaman  and  The- 
odore Newcomb,  ’24.  Victor  Obenaus, 
’25,  Ray  Gibbons,  ’24,  all  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City;  Dorothy  Raymond  and  Helen 
Lehman,  ’25,  who  are  now  doing 
graduate  work  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston;  Henry  Craine 
and  Wallace  Eckert,  ’25,  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  Amherst;  Hugh  Willis, 
’25,  now  studying  at  Columbia,  Brad- 
ford Stetson,  ’25,  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boston,  Erwin 
Griswold  and  Ralph  Andrews,  ’23.  of 
Harvard  Law'  School.  Cambridge. 
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Roland  Hayes  Supreme 

By  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


Roland  Hayes  returned  this  season 
and  gave  a superb  recital.  The  voice 
was  fresher  than  last  year  when  he 
was  so  troubled  with  a cold,  and  the 
same  marvelous  power  of  creating  the 
atmosphere  for  each  song  was  still 
his.  Mr.  Hayes  evidently  feels  his 
mission  and  his  program  was  any- 
thing but  a collection  of  sure-fire  num- 
bers Im.agine  an  ordinary  artist 
placing  four  Wolf  songs  and  three 
from  Griffes  on  the  same  program — 
all  songs  requiring  remarkable  inter- 
pretative ability  and  fine  sensing  of 
subtle  values!  The  Spirituals  again 
crowned  the  program  and  the  audi- 
ence were  only  stilled  and  satisfied 
after  Hayes  had  sung  “The  Cruci- 
fixion.” 

The  “Messiah”  concert  on  Decem- 
ber tenth  was  a gala  performance. 
The  best  chorus  that  Dr.  Andrews 
ever  conducted  responded  whole 
heartedly  and  gave  glory  and  majesty 
to  choruses  that  have  stirred  the 
world  for  generations.  Mrs.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Harroun  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  in 
fine  voice  and  Miss  Hemler  of  Cleve- 
land, who  at  a day’s  notice  substi- 
tuted for  Mrs.  Hall,  was  absorbed  by  the 
"home  talent”  atmosphere  and  seemed 
one  of  us.  The  Conservatory  Orchestra 
gave  sympathetic  support  and  played 
with  a precision  and  tonal  beauty  that 
set  a new  mark  of  excellence  for  the 
organization.  Not  the  least  note- 
worthy factor  of  this  concert  was  the 
audience  which  was  the  largest  the 
Musical  Union  has  enjoyed  at  the 
mid-year  concert  for  several  seasons. 
Not  a small  part  of  this  success  was 
due  to  the  Union’s  publicity  agent, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler.  Approximately  five 
hundred  from  out  of  town  came  in 
for  this  stirring  performance.  The 
concert  will  be  repeated  at  Cleveland, 
Masonic  Auditorium,  on  January  15. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friedrich  J.  Lehmann 
have  been  enjoying  their  stay  in  Eng- 
land. iniile  in  London  Mr.  Lehmann 
attended  many  of  the  classes  of  Mr. 
Trotter  and  Mr.  Shinn,  both  of  whom 
are  much  interested  in  the  problems 
of  ear  training  and  keyboard  har- 
mony. The  Lehmanns  will  sail  on 
January  8,  reaching  Oberlin  for  the 
second  semester. 

The  piece  dc  rrnistanre.  at  the  an- 
nual Conservatory  Thanksgiving  Day 
party  was  the  fragment  of  an  operetta 
by  Mr.  L.  E.  Yeamans  of  the  organ 
department.  This  year  the  Fakulti 
Troope  cavorted  about  in  a dramatic 


episode  in  the  life  of  one  Diogones 
who  as  the  program  stated  lived  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Greece.  The  oper- 
etta contains  a number  of  captivating 
tunes  that  have  a lilt  and  charming 
surface  value  and  withal  are  far  from 
commonplace.  The  action  is  swifter, 
the  lyrics  happier,  and  being  a firm 
believer  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  1 suppose  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  record  that  after  four  years 
of  such  extra-curricular  activities  the 
Fakulti  Troope  is  a bit  less  heavy  and 
self  conscious  in  their  roles.  Some 
time  later  in  the  season  the  entire 
operetta  will  be  presented  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Troope’s  pledge  to  the 
2-8-5.  There  was  also  dancing  at  the 
party  and  perhaps  Orpheus  and  his 
friends  who  were  present — the  action 
took  place  at  the  Art  Building — were 
as  much  shocked  by  the  modern 
dance  music  as  they  were  by  the  bit 
of  newly  unearthed  Diogonenian  scan- 
dal. 

The  zero  hour  for  copy  had  been 
reached  just  before  Mr.  Moyer’s 
pianoforte  recital  last  month  and  so 
only  a program  was  noted.  Such  a re- 
cital by  one  of  our  teachers  should 
not  be  so  dismissed,  for  Mr.  Moyer’s 
playing  gave  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  us  all.  His  program  of  wide  emo- 
tional range  and  exacting  technical 
problems  was  beautifully  presented. 


PATIENT'S  ROOM, 


He  thrilled  his  audience  with  the 
heroic  numbers,  giving  all  a sense  of 
security  and  mastery,  and  in  the  light- 
er and  more  lyric  numbers  he  brought 
to  them  lovely  tonal  beauties  and 
poetic  interpretation.  Oberlin  wel- 
comes him! 

The  other  evening  the  newly  elected 
committee  on  Course  met  and  “a  most 
interesting  time  was  had  by  all.”  To 
any  alumnus  who  has  felt  that  we  had 
a certain  smugness  and  self  satisfac- 
tion that  was  stifling  a broader 
growth,  attendance  at  such  a meeting 
would  have  torn  aside  the  veil  of 
misunderstanding.  We  are  eager  to 
meet  new  conditions  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a smaller  body  to  thrash  out 
the  details  of  problems  that  hereto- 
fore were  discussed  by  the  whole  fac- 
ulty is  indicative  of  a healthy  spirit. 

The  Cleveland  Symphony  played 
the  following  program  on  Decem- 
ber 15: 

Ballet  Suite  from  "C6phale  et 
Procris”  Gretry-Mottl 

Symphony  No.  1,  E minor,  Sibelius 
Symphonic  Poem,  “Memories  of 
My  Childhood”  Loeffler 

Scherzo,  “The  Flight  of  the  Bum- 
ble Bee”  Rimsky-Korsakoft 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  1 Liszt 
All  but  the  beginning  and  ending 
numbers  were  heard  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  program  seemed  to 
be  strangely  uneven,  with  moments 
of  ravishing  beauty  followed  by  mo- 
ments of  diffuse  dullness.  The  or- 
chestra, however,  played  superbly. 
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Basketball  Prospects 
By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 

One  thing  is  certain,  Oberlin  is 
surely  presenting  Coach  Paul  N.  Mac- 
Eachron  with  one  clifRcult  task  after 
another.  There  is  a perfect  analog>' 
In  the  pre-season  outlook  for  football 
and  basketball.  As  was  true  in  the 
first  of  these,  the  forecast  for  the  lat- 
ter dare  hardly  have  any  note  of  op- 
timism. 

The  coach  is  confronted  with  the 
task  of  building  an  entire  team  around 
Captain  Leahy,  the  only  one  of  the 
five  letter  men  from  last  year’s  squad 
who  is  again  passing  the  ball  for 
Oberlin.  Clearly,  success  for  the 
team  this  year  may  be  used  only  as  a 
relative  term.  Success  for  this  year’s 
five  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
success  for  last  year’s  championship 
contenders  — a team  that  had  three 
men  on  it  who  had  played  together 
for  three  years.  Oberlin  is  the  only 
conference  school  to  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  80  per  cent  of  her  regulars  this 
year. 

The  coach  is  working  his  men  on 
the  short  pass  game  so  that  the  Ober- 
lin quintet  will  at  least  present  a 
speedy  and  a flashy  scrap. 

Captain  Leahy  is  certain  of  one  of 
the  forward  positions  while  the  other 
will  probably  go  to  either  Raikula, 
Fleming,  or  Adams.  Tessenvitz  looks 
best  in  the  central  position,  though 
Wagner  is  also  working  out  as  pivot- 
man  as  well  as  guard.  The  strongest 


of  the  other  contenders  for  the  de- 
fensive positions  are  Montie,  Ballard, 
Heldman,  and  Mileham. 

In  addition  to  nine  conference  con- 
tests the  schedule  includes  the  Alum- 
ni game  and  four  games  with  teams 
from  other  sections.  For  the  first  time 
games  have,  been  scheduled  at  home 
for  days  other  than  Saturdays. 

Despite  the  discouraging  seasonal 
prospects  the  coach  has  a squad  of 
twenty  reporting  regularly  for  prac- 
tice and  the  general  spirit  on  the 
campus  is  exceedingly  optimistic. 
Somewhat  of  the  general  campus 
spirit  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  men  are  returning  early  from  their 
Christmas  vacation  on  December  30 
so  that  they  may  get  in  shape  for 
their  opening  contest.  The  schedule 
follows : 

Jan.  5 — Albion  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  9 — Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  16 — Akron  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  23 — Reserve  at  Cleveland. 

Jan.  30 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  6 — Ohio  Univ.  at  Athens. 

Feb.  11 — Buffalo  at  Buffalo. 

Feb.  12 — Hamilton  at  Clinton. 

Feb.  13 — Rochester  at  Rochester. 

Feb.  16 — Miami  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  20 — Alumni  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  23 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  27 — Denison  at  Granville. 

March  6 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 


“O”  Degree 

Track  “0”s  were  voted  by  the  Ath- 
letic Advisory  Board  December  9. 


The  men  who  received  the  coveted 
letter  were  members  of  the  cross 
country  team  which  won  the  O.  I.  A. 
A.  meet  at  Wooster  November  21. 
They  were  H.  B.  Ingells,  ’26,  captain, 
Clarence  J.  Amstutz,  '26,  Warren  J. 
Parsons,  Jr.,  '26,  J.  Bernard  McKel- 
vey,  ’27,  Edward  B.  Young,  ’28,  and 
Chandler  M.  Brooks,  ’28. 

Additional  football  “0”s  were  given 
to  two  men,  Robert  E.  Ballard,  ’27, 
and  Wm.  H.  Tenney,  ’28.  A special 
vote  of  appreciation  for  the  fine  serv- 
ice during  the  football  season  was 
given  to  Leland  F.  Holden,  ’26,  and 
Edward  F.  Crafts,  ’26. 


On  All-Ohio  Team 

The  Associated  Press  credited  Ober- 
lin with  one  member  on  their  All- 
Ohio  football  team.  The  selection  was 
Wynne  Hastings  at  right  end.  Hast- 
ings was  also  picked  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  tor  the  same  position.  ’’Bill’' 
Zwick  was  placed  on  this  paper’s 
team  at  right  guard.  Captain  Lars 
Wagner  was  made  captain  of  their 
second  team. 


Ohio  Athletics 

The  three  organizations  directing 
athletic  affairs  in  Ohio  met  December 
7 and  8 in  Columbus.  The  Ohio  In- 
tercollegiate Athletic  Association, 
which  handles  track  affairs  only,  ap- 
pointed Professor  C.  W.  Savage  of 
Oberlin  as  manager  of  the  “Big  Six’’ 
track  meet.  For  many  years  this 
meet  was  held  annually  at  Columbus 
but  of  recent  years  has  met  at  dif- 
ferent places  each  succeeding  year. 
Oberlin  will  entertain  the  meet  May 
28  and  29  next.  The  Oberlin  220- 
yard  straightaway  has  been  widened 
so  as  to  accommodate  two  additional 
runners.  With  the  new  stadium 
Oberlin  is  now  in  a position  to  care 
for  the  hundreds  of  spectators  who 
each  year  like  to  see  this  all-Ohio 
meet.  The  Association  stiffened  the 
rules  governing  entries,  in  order  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  meet  by 
eliminating  the  poor  candidates. 
Hereafter  a man  must  have  previous- 
ly made  a certain  time  or  distance  in 
his  event  in  a dual  meet  in  order  to 
compete  in  the  "Big  Six.”  .Hso  at 
tliis  meeting  was  appointed  a special 
committee  of  whicli  Mr.  Savage  is  a 
menil)er  to  propose  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  the  annual 
Ohio  Cross  Country  Run. 

Tile  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Athletic 
Conference  was  given  over  to  routine 
matters,  except  for  the  admission  of 
Marietta  College  to  the  Conference 
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on  a year's  probation.  Mr.  George  M. 
Jones  represented  Oberlin  at  this 
meeting. 

Six  of  the  southern  Ohio  colleges — 
Denison,  Miami,  Wesleyan,  Ohio,  Cin- 
cinnati, Wittenberg — have  organized 
the  Buckeye  Athletic  Association  and 
are  going  to  have  a little  fight  among 
themselves  for  a corner-of  the-state 
championship.  They  don’t  wish  to 
be  compared  with  the  other  Ohio  col- 
leges in  the  Conference  and  ask  to  be 
omitted  from  the  Conference  stand- 
ings. They  will,  however,  retain 
membership  in  the  0.  A.  C, 

The  Ohio  Conference  managers  As- 
sociation wrangled  for  hours  over 
their  football  schedules  tor  next  year. 
The  Oberlin  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Sept.  25 — Baldwin  Wallace  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Oct.  2 — Marietta  at  Oberlin. 

Oct.  9 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 

Oct.  16 — Western  Reserve  at  Cleve- 
land. 

Oct.  23 — Rochester  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  30 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

Nov.  13 — Miami  at  Oberlin. 

Nov.  20 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 


Musical  Union  in  Cleveland 

The  Messiah  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Masonic  Auditorum,  Cleveland,  Jan- 
uary 15  by  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  for  a num- 
ber of  years  that  the  Union  has  in- 
vaded Cleveland.  The  showing  in 
Oberlin  on  December  3,  was  such 
that  the  Cleveland  audience  can  be 
sure  of  a real  invasion. 

Dr.  Andrews  considers  the  chorus 
this  year  the  finest  he  has  ever 
known.  There  are  nearly  250  voices, 
with  a larger  percentage  of  tenors 
than  usual.  The  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra will  assist  and  the  soloists 
■"■ill  probably  be  from  the  Conserva- 
tory faculty. 

The  Messiah  is  the  fifth  in  a series 
of  events  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman’s  Department  of  the  Fed- 
erated Churches  of  Cleveland,  of 
which  Mrs.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82,  is 
chairman. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  Fed- 
erated Churches,  701  Hippodrome 
Building,  or  phone  Cherry  3147. 


Oldest  Graduate 

Mrs.  .Mary  Hall  Johnson  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  of  the  class  of  1854,  Is 
now  the  earliest  graduate  still  living. 
She  is  also  the  oldest  in  point  of 
years  of  any  surviving  graduate.  She 
^as  born  June  11,  1832. 


Turks  Defeated  at  Berkeley 

On  Thanksgiving  Day.  a lively 
group  of  the  younger  Oberlin  alumni 
— together  with  ten  younger  and  live- 
lier future  Oberlin  students — iiving 
in  California,  gathered  and  feasted  at 
the  new  home  of  “Jimmie”  Dunn,  ’16, 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Bailey  Dunn,  ’16. 
.A  member  of  the  party  writes  that 
this  home  is  on  the  Heights  in  Berke- 
iey,  with  a fine  view  of  the  bay  when 
there  is  no  tog  (fog  very  unusual — all 
the  time).  The  result  of  this  gather- 
ing at  815  Contra  Coasta,  Berkeley, 
was  great  damage  to  the  Turks — two 
of  them — with  no  damage,  up  to  this 
time  reported,  to  those  making  the 
onslaught.  From  10  a.  m.  to  1 p.  m. 
those  eager  tor  the  fray  gathered  from 
all  directions  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Saint  Francis,  and  the  final  song  of 
victory,  “Alma  Mater,”  was  sung  be- 
fore the  retreat  at  5:30.  Bryant 
Guernsey,  ex-’17,  and  his  mother, 
came  from  Monterey,  James  McDill, 
’16,  from  San  Jose.  From  Palo  Alto 
came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  M.  Cowdery, 
’15,  Rex  and  Florence  Boise  Bell,  ’16 
and  ’17,  with  their  two  children,  Da- 
vid and  Barbara,  Professor  Harley  L. 
and  Mrs.  Rachel  Young  Lutz,  ’07  and 
’06,  their  sister.  Miss  Maud  Lutz,  and 
their  children,  Robert,  Martha  and 
Barbara.  (Barbarous  country  that  far 
west!)  We  cannot  name  the  other 
suburbs  of  Los  Angeles,  but  the 
representatives  of  them  and  of  Ober- 
lin, included  Albert  and  Gladys  New- 
man Ludwig,  ’16  and  ’17,  and  their 
daughter;  Lieutenant  Commander 
and  Ruth  Anderson  Tooze,  ’14,  and 
their  daughter,  Nancy;  Misses.  Flos- 
sie Warner,  ’16.  and  Nessie  Hobbs, 
’16,  Logan  Osborne,  ’18,  and  John 
Davis,  ’18.  Oberlin  and  its  friend- 
ships were  not  among  the  least  of  the 
reasons  tor  the  observance  of  the 
holiday.  C. 


Toledo  Entertains 

Sixty  former  students  and  alumni 
attended  the  dinner  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  the  Women’s  Building, 
Toledo,  November  21.  Professor 
Philip  D.  Sherman  was  the  speaker. 
Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  wms  toastmaster. 
Tom  Bedford,  ’29,  led  cheers  at  the 
dinner,  Warren  Griffith,  ’07,  directed 
the  singing  and  Miss  Margaret  Klink, 
C.  ’25,  was  accompanist.  Ben  John- 
son, ex-’94,  Lee  Canfield,  ’14.  Robert 
Bossinger,  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Hahn  Jones,  ’22,  Impersonated  faculty 
members. 


The  Committees  in  charge  of  the 
dinner  were;  Entertainment — Russell 
Sullivan,  ’25,  Helen  Alvord,  ’19,  J.  H. 
Bellows,  ’81,  lla  Park,  ’15  and  Mar- 
garet Schaff,  ’16;  Decorations — Mrs. 
Marguerite  Hahn  Jones,  ’22,  and  Mir- 
iam Spreng,  ’22;  Attendance — Lee  L. 
Canfield,  ’14,  Orville  C.  Jones,  ’19, 
George  A.  Roose,  ’17,  Mrs.  Lena  Bush- 
ong  Vradenburg,  ex-’08,  Christine 
Spreng,  ’22,  and  Warren  Griffith,  ’07; 
Speakers’  Committee  — George  Vrad- 
enburg, ’10;  Arrangements  — Elmina 
Lucke,  ’12  and  Jessie  Caughey,  ’99; 
Reception — Pauline  Brown,  ex-’ll  and 
Harry  Ross,  ex-’06;  Nominating — Ben 
W.  Johnson,  ex-’94,  Jessie  Caughey, 
’99,  Warren  Griffith,  ’07,  and  Helen 
Alvord,  ’19. 

The  following  officers  -were  elected; 

President — Maxwell  Hahn,  ’22,  1610 
Woodward  Road,  Wildwood. 

Vice  Presidents — Elmina  Lucke,  ’12, 
20  Bronson  Place;  Russell  Sullivan, 
’25,  316  Parker  Avenue;  Christine 
Spreng,  ’22,  618  Highland  Street; 

Harriet  Kimble,  ’14,  5325  Portage  Av- 
enue. 

Secretary-Treasurer  — George  A. 
Vradenburg,  ’10,  2848  Rockwood  Place. 

Assistant  Secretary  - Treasurer  — 
Pauline  Brown,  ex-’ll,  17  Bronson 
Place. 


Alumni  Invited  to  Write 

Alumni  are  invited  to  raise  ques- 
tions or  send  suggestions  pertaining 
to  the  general  question  of  “How  May 
the  College  Test  Its  Product?”  to  Dr. 
William  E.  Mosher,  Chairman,  School 
of  Citizenship,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  or  to  any  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  sub-committees. 
These  committees  are: 

Purpose  of  the  College,  Dr.  Mosher, 
Acting  Chairman. 

Curriculum,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Slater. 
Chairman,  1900  Kenwood  Parkway, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Faculty,  Trustees,  Alumni  Reiation- 
ships,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Brodie,  Chair- 
man, 522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Social  Conditions.  Mrs.  Agnes  W. 
Mastick,  chairman,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Athletics  and  Health,  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Henderson,  Chairman,  123  Grand 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Religious  Life,  Mr.  Wynn  C.  Fair- 
field,  Chairman,  189  East  Coliege 
Street,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 

Vocational  Guidance,  Miss  Beatrice 
Doerschuk,  Chairman,  33  Cassilis 
Avenue,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
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Is  This  the 
Advertisement 
You  Were 
Looking  For? 

It  is  NOTl 

You  were  looking  for  the 
advertisement  of  something 
to  satisfy  Present  Needs  and 
make  your  Daily  Existence 
more  Comfortable. 

You  may  not  Heed  this 
Advertisement — so  long  as 
life  moves  along  without  a 
hitch.  But  there  are  such 
things  as  accidents  and 
tragedies.  Suppose  they 
happen  to  you?  What  next? 

SECURITY ! Quite  neces- 
sary for  happiness  and  con- 
tentment and  theenjoyment 
of  Family,  Friends  and  the 
World’s  Goods. 

Be  attentive  to  the  next  life 
insurance  agent  who  comes 
to  see  you,  and  if  he  happens 
to  represent  the  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  of  Boston  re- 
member that  he  has  behind 
him  a Strong  Company 
Over  Sixty  Years  in  Busi- 
ness whose  policies  are  most 
Liberal  and  Safe  and  Secure 
in  every  way. 


Life  Insurance  Company^ 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo. 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago 

Only  twice  in  eleven  years  lias  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
had  as  large  an  attendance  as  at  the 
luncheon  October  31st.  In  spite  of 
the  attraction  of  the  big  football 
game,  about  seventy  gathered  at 
Marshall  Field’s  tea  rooms  and  heard 
some  interesting  reports  from  the 
youngest  alumnae:  Student  Govern- 
ment, Esther  Balch,  ’25;  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, Laura  Grosvenor,  ’24;  Liter- 
ary Societies,  Jean  Kallenburg,  ’23; 
Greetings  to  these  newest  alumnae, 
Mrs.  Floyd  Smart,  ’09.  Mrs.  Smart 
assumed  the  role  of  one  of  the  older 
women. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 

Alice  Charles  Reid,  ’02,  461  Park 
Avenue,  River  Forest;  First  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Margaret  Whipple 
Clark,  ’12,  811  Hinman  Avenue, 

Evanston;  Second  Vice-President, 
Miss  Mercy  B.  Hooker,  ’13,  Green- 
wood Inn,  Evanston;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Ruth  D.  Wells,  ex-’12,  25  North  Dear- 
born Street;  Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Williams  Smart,  ’09, 
612  North  Catherine  Street,  La- 
Grange;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  ’93,  6042 
Stony  Island  Avenue;  Delegate  to 
the  Bureau  of  Occupations,  Mrs. 
Flora  Bierce  Dee,  '93,  1119  Michigan 
Avenue,  Evanston;  Delegate  to  the 
Vocational  Supervision  League,  Mrs. 
Inez  Michener  Smith,  ’92,  5817  Black- 
stone  Avenue.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes, 
’10,  6850  Crandon  Avenue,  accepted 
the  appointment  of  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  for  another  year. 

Miss  Laura  Grosvenor  of  ’24  enter- 
tained the  club  at  a musicals  on  Sat- 
urday, December  5th,  at  her  home, 
839  Buena  Avenue. 

Miss  Helen  Riddell  sang  a group  of 
songs,  Mrs.  Nina  Belle  Smith  Hull, 
’09,  played  several  songs.  Miss  Alice 
Ward,  ’15,  sang  some  Hawaiian  songs. 
Miss  Ward  is  particularly  familiar 
with  Hawaiian  music  because  she 
made  cpiite  a stay  there  on  her  re- 
cent world  tour.  Mrs.  Wallace  Gros- 
venor, who  has  proved  herself  a gen- 
uine Oberlinile  by  marrying  an  Ober- 
lin man  and  sending  her  daughter  to 
Oberlin,  graciously  consented  to  sing. 
Mrs.  Hull  formed  the  titles  of  fam- 
iliar songs  into  a story.  Every  num- 
ber on  the  program  was  a joy  to  the 
guests. 

The  next  meeting  will  probably  be 
on  January  9th  at  the  Women’s  City 
Club. 


Southern  California  Chapter 

The  Southern  California  Chapter  is 
holding  meetings  on  the  second  Sat- 
urday of  each  month.  At  their  first 
meeting  in  the  fall,  John  Fisher  Peck, 
’75,  was  the  speaker.  He  told  about 
the  Oberlin  Commencement.  At  the 
second  meeting,  Mrs.  Myra  Sturtevant 
Nye,  ’96,  club  editor  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  talked  on  various  phases 
of  women’s  work  and  the  part  Ober- 
lin has  played  in  developing  the  spirit 
of  service  among  -women.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  Dr.  Junius  L.  Merriam,  ’95, 
head  of  the  department  of  education 
of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  told  about  his 
work  in  developing  new  theories  of 
education  for  children. 


Kansas  City  Hears  Fairfield 

Mrs.  Agnes  Fairchild  Kirshner,  ex- 
’88,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  arranged  for 
Mr.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  to  speak  at 
two  meetings  in  that  city.  At  a lunch- 
eon of  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the 
Coloniai  Dames  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  to  which  the  heads  of  other 
patriotic  societies  in  Kansas  City  were 
invited  Mr.  Fairfield  spoke  on  the 
“Political  Situation  in  China.”  At  the 
other  meeting  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Country  Club  Congrega- 
tional Church  his  subject  was  “Poli- 
tics and  Missions  of  China.” 


Alumni  in  Cincinnati 

Oberlin  alumni  and  former  students 
were  the  guests  of  the  alumni  now  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, at  a meeting  held  December 
3rd  in  the  parlors  of  the  Women’s 
building  of  the  University.  The  meet- 
ing was  delightfully  informal  and 
happy.  There  were  songs  hy  Mrs. 
Nelda  Harvey  Vibrans,  C.  ex  ’18,  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  Dingfelder  Ward,  C.  ’13, 
and  tales  of  the  reunions  of  last 
commencement  by  Mrs.  Ida  West- 
lake  Caldwell,  ’05,  Mark  O.  Ward,  ’10, 
and  Cora  May  Walton,  ’15.  Mrs. 
Edith  Cole  Shattuck,  ’93,  reported  on 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  “How  May  the  College  Test  Its 
Product,”  an  Important  committee  of 
the  general  Alumni  Association.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year; 

President — Clayton  M.  Howe,  ’10, 
3953  Spencer  Avenue,  Norwood. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Russell  Hop- 
kins (Murrell  Edwards)  ’08,  2732  Mad- 
ison Road,  Hyde  Park. 

Secretary -Treasurer — Prances  Nobis, 
’17,  2136  Auburn  Rond. 
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Stop  in  Honolulu 

The  Oberlin  Chapter  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  cordially  invites  all 
Oberlinites  who  are  intending  to 
make  a trip  to  the  Islands  or  to  stop 
off  there  en  route  to  the  Orient,  to 
write  to  the  president  of  the  organi- 
zation, Chester  Livingston,  or  the 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews, 
who  will  see  that  they  are  met.  Vis- 
itors from  Oberlin  are  also  requested 
to  register  in  the  Oberlin  Guest  Book 
kept  at  1057  Fort  Street,  Livingston 
Brothers  Realty  Company. 


Oherlin  in  South  Dakota 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Educational  Association  held  in 
Mitchell  the  last  of  November,  a few 
Oberlin  graduates  and  friends  had 
luncheon  together  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  The  theme  of  the 
meeting  was  “Oberlin  as  We  Used  to 
Know  It.”  Those  present  were:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rowley  (Blanche  Bart- 
lett, ex-’06),  Mrs.  Florence  Windsor 
Kimball,  ex-’09,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
Reese,  '06,  Mrs.  Windsor,  ’72,  Miss 
Laverne  Hoff,  ’25,  Mrs.  Louise  Brass 
Bjadstrup,  ex-’08,  and  Mr.  Edgar 
Beach.  C. ’14,  of  Mitchell;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Goodenough  (Florence 
Pearl),  ’05  and  ’08,  Mr.  M.  F.  Hoopes. 
’05,  and  Edith  Christie  Pattee,  ’16,  of 
Springfield;  Mr.  Archibald  A.  McDon- 
ald, ’00,  of  Sioux  Falls;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Weidner,  ’23,  of  Madison;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard N.  Mickey,  ’24,  of  Onaka. 


Boston  Greets  Williams 

On  Tuesday,  November  24,  twenty- 
five  of  the  younger  alumni  in  and 
near  Boston  met  for  an  informal  eve- 
ning at  the  timely  sug,gestion  of  Vin- 
cent Hart,  ’23,  and  his  wife,  Ruth 
Raine  Hart,  ’22.  The  presence  in 
Cambridge  of  Whiting  Williams,  ’99, 


served  as  the  nucleus  and  immediate 
occasion  of  the  gathering.  Dinner 
was  served  a la  carte  at  the  famous 
Durgin-Parks  Dining  Room,  across  the 
street  from  old  Faneuil  Hall  Market, 
after  which  the  crowd  adjourned  to 
the  social  rooms  of  the  North  End 
Union  on  Hanover  S^treet.  Here  they 
were  welcomed  hy  Merle  Post  Dean, 
ex-’23,  and  were  entertained  for  an 
hour  by  Mr.  Williams’  graphic  ac- 
count of  some  of  his  "laboratory 
methods”  in  industrial  relations. 

This  group  is  not  an  organized 
chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  does  not  call  itself  such.  Its  per- 
sonnel changes  constantly,  as  many 
are  students  and  other  non-perma- 
nent  residents  with  limited  time  and 
means.  The  gatherings  are  quite  in- 
formal and  occur  irregularly  without 
elaborate  preparation  on  the  part  of 
anyone;  but  the  credit  is  cheerfully 
given  to  Vincent  Hart  and  his  wife 
tor  keeping  the  changing  group  in- 
formed as  to  each  other’s  where- 
abouts, and  for  keeping  open  house 
for  any  and  all  Oberlinites  who  care 
to  drop  in.  If  there  are  Oberlin  peo- 
ple whom  “Vince”  has  not  discovered, 
who  would  like  to  be  notified  of 
other  meetings,  they  are  urged  to 
send  their  names  to  him  at  24  Pres- 


cott Street,  Cambridge,  or  to  Dorothy 
L,  Garland,  14  Martin  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Those  present  on  November  24 
were  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Andrews,  ’23 
(Marion  Downing);  Ralph  M.  An- 
drews, ’25;  Nevin  E.  Balliet,  ’24;  Les- 
ter M.  Beattie,  ’14;  Luella  Beck,  ’23; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Beetham  (Mil- 
dred Metcalf,  ’23);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bitt (Betty  James,  ex-’23);  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Dean  (Merle  Post,  ex- 
’23);  Millard  Puller,  ’20;  Dorothy  L. 
Garland,  ’18;  Erwin  H.  Griswold,  ’25; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Hart,  ’23 
(Ruth  Raine,  ’22);  Arthur  Hook,  ’24; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Isseks,  ’22  and 
ex-’24;  Helen  M.  Lehman,  ’25;  Paul- 
ine Millett,  ex-’23;  Dorothy  Raymond, 
’25;  Lin  Y.  Shen,  ’25;  Bradford  W. 
.Stetson,  ’25;  Robert  W.  Wheeler,  ’23; 
Whiting  Williams,  ’99;  Arthur  G. 
Wood,  ’22. 


The  many  Oberlin  graduates,  who 
have  served  in  South  Africa  in  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work,  will 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death  this  past 
summer  of  Dr.  Anna  E.  Bliss,  presi- 
dent of  Huguenot  University  College, 
Wellington,  S.  Africa. 


TELMPLE  TOURS,  Bostork 

Announce  a SPECIAL  SUMMER  TOUR,  Sailing  June  19, 
returning  about  September  1. 

ORGANIZED  AND  CONDUCTED  BY 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL  P.  JAMESON 
Head  of  Department  of  French  and  Italian,  Oherlin  College 

Itinerary  includes  English  and  Scottish  lakes,  Ayr,  Edinburgh,  York,  Lincoln, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  London,  Brussels,  Cologne,  scenic  trip  on  the  Rhine,  Heidelburg, 
Lucerne,  motor  over  Furka  and  Grimsel  passes,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Nice,  Avig- 
non, Nimes,  Arles,  Paris. 

Study  program  and  college  credit  for  qualified  students  arranged  if  desired. 

For  detailed  information,  address 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL  P.  JAMESON 
162  South  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Was! — Oberlin  Will  Be 
But 

What  is  Oberlin  7’oday? 

Buy  a 

1927 

H I - O - H I 

and  sec 

Mailed  to  you  for  $4.25 

Distribution 
March  x-15,  1926 


JAMES  LAIRD 
Circulation  Manager 


NORMAN  PARK 
Ass’t.  Circulation  Manager 


1927  H I - O -H  I 

Enclosed  find  $ in  payment  for copies  of  the  1927  Hi-O-Hi. 

Name  

Street  and  No 

City  

Send  orders  to  1927  Ili-O-Hi,  40  S.  Professor  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


'CG-'GT— RolUu  CaugUcy,  Portland  news- 
paper artsit,  died,  November  18,  at  Ills 
home  in  Portland,  Ore.  Mr.  Cangbey 
has  served  as  sketch  artist  on  several  dil’- 
ferent  newspapers.  His  views  ol*  The 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Alaska-Yukon  ex- 
positions are  among  his  most  notable 
productions. 

’72— Senator  Theodore  Burton  was  the 
outstanding  speaker  at  the  State  Educa- 
tional Conference  held  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
N o e n i b e r 2') -2 7 . 

'77,  T.  ’81,  A.M.  ’8S— Cluuincey  Marvin 
Cady,  for  many  years  a missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
foreign  missions  in  China  and  Japan,  died 
at  his  home  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  No- 
vember. He  had  been  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Doshisha  University  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  College  in  Kyoto. 

'78— Alberto  C.  Shatluek  has  lived  in 
Cincinnati  ever  since  he  graduated  from 
College.  He  graduated  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School  in  the  same  class  with 
ex-PresIdeut  Taft  and  served  several 
years  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He 
is  active  in  civic  and  church  all'airs,  is 
Registrar  of  the  Miami  Congregational 
Association,  State  Chairman  for  the  Near 
East  Relief,  President  of  the  City  Gospel 
Mission,  is  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Cincinnati  Federation  of  Churches 
and  the  Nation  Congregational  Com- 
mission on  Missions,  and  Trustee  of  Lin- 
coln Institute,  Kentucky. 

'78— Charles  S.  Brown  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  His  address  is 
50.5  Castle  Green  Apartments. 

'80— The  granddaughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Mosher,  '80,  and  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Mosher  Place,  *04,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  uatioual  W.  C. 
T.  U.  essay  contest  competed  for  by  fiffj' 
thousand  high  school  students  over  the 
entire  country.  The  theme  of  the  essay 
is  “ What  Should  Be  the  Attitude  of  a 
Good  Citizen  with  Reference  to  the  A''ol- 
stead  Amendment'/  ” Ellen  Sara  is  foiir- 
tc*(*n  years  old  and  a student  in  the  high 
school  at  Blissfield,  Mich. 

’82— Dan  F.  Bradley  of  Cleveland,  gave 


his  “ Reniinlscenees  of  Forty  Years  in  the 
Ministry  " at  a dinner  given  by  the  lay- 
men of  the  Protestant  church  brotherhoods 
in  Sandusky  recently.  Reverend  Mr. 
Bradley  will  discuss  “Comity"  from  the 
viewpoint  of  tlio  minister,  at  the  Seventh 
.-Viuinal  Ohio  Pastors'  (Convention  to  be 
held  in  Cohiinbiis  January  19-21. 

’82— Charles  H.  Dye  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Willlamotte  Valley  Chautau- 
qua  Association  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year.  Mr.  Dye  lives  in  Oregon  City,  Ore. 

'82,  T.  'S2— Reverend  G.  J.  Powell,  re- 
cently retire<l  from  general  work  in  Mon- 
tana, has  accepted  a call  to  Ballautiue 
and  has  already  begun  his  work  there. 

'82 — William  Hamilton  Cowles  died  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  August  2.5,  1025,  as  a re- 
sult of  blood  poisoning.  After  his  gradu- 
ation from  Oberlin,  Mr.  Cowles  taught  a 
rear  or  two  in  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Manhattan,  then  studied  law  at 
Harvard,  and  had  since  practiced  In  To- 
peka. He  declined  offers  of  the  Doanshlp 
of  the  Law  School  at  Topeka  and  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  wrote  much 
of  the  prohibition  laws  of  Kansas,  and 
was  a frequent  contributor  to  Law  Journ- 
als. He  was  a grandson  of  Professor 
Henry  Cowles,  professor  in  Oberlin  The- 
ological Seminary  from  1835  to  1848,  and 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until 
liis  death  in  1881;  and  a sou  of  Henry  B. 
Cowles,  who  Avent  to  Kansas  about  1855 
to  help  make  it  a " free  state." 

Acad.  'S4-’S7 — Stanley  W.  Hayes,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Com- 
pany of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  a son  in  the 
freshman  class  at  Oberlin.  Mr.  Hayes 
has  two  other  sons  and  a daughter 
younger  than  Brice. 

'85— Emily  R.  Morrison  has  been  ill  in 
the  Memorial  Hospital  of  Penn  Yaiin, 
N.  Y.,  sinee  August. 

'88— Mrs.  Mary  Ingraham  lIoyAvard  and 
Mr.s.  Mary  Harbaeh  Lynch  spent  the  past 
summer  touring  Fj’ance,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  England. 

'SS— During  the  ineeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Council  at  Washington,  Dr.  Carl 
Patton  of  Los  Angeles,  preached  the  ser- 


mon on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  an 
effort  fully  up  to  the  oeeasion.  strongly 
thought  and  well  presented. 

’iH)  -Mrs.  Ella  Moll  Gil)bous  was  elected 
I’lM'slilent  of  the  Oliio  Branch  of  the  W. 
B.  M.  !.  at  their  meeting  in  Painesvillo, 
November  12. 

'tH)— Mrs.  Nevada  Duvis  Hitchcock  is 
spending  the  Avinler  in  Now  York  City 
with  her  son.  Horace  G.  Hitchcock,  who 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  to  Em- 
ory It.  Biieknor.  the  United  State.s  Attor- 
lu'y  for  the  Souilieni  District  of  New 
York.  Her  address  is  130  W.  IGth  Street. 

— Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Florida,  part  of  the 
time  Avilli  her  classmate,  :Mrs.  Grace  Stan- 
ton Love,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mrs.  Emory 
will  return  to  her  home  in  Pittsburgh  i.i 
the  spring  and  expects  to  ho  in  Oliorlin 
for  (he  thirty-fifth  reunion  of  her  class 
in  June. 

'92— Leonard  AV.  Hatch,  Statistician, 
New  York  Department  of  Labor,  has.  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  been  freed  from  other 
public  duties  to  concentrate  upon  the  in- 
dustrial accident  experience  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Hatch  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  best  qualified  Amer- 
ican labor  statisticians. 

Acad.  '93-'95 — J.  Frank  Fouche  is  in  his 
thfrtieth  year  as  Shakesperiau  reader, 
impersonator  and  humorist.  His  most 
popular  reading  this  year  is  “ The  Fool.” 
For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Fouche  has 
been  spending  his  summers  in  Oberlin 
reading  and  studying  in  the  library.  His 
mall  address  is  General  Delivery,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

'94 — AVayne  B.  Wheeler,  attorney  for 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  is 
scheduled  for  a debate  with  Clarence 
Darrow,  the  noted  lawyer  of  Chicago,  on 
the  wet  and  dry  question.  The  debate  is 
to  be  held  in  Detroit. 

T.  '07— Charles  Heath  Powell  has  left 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  A^ancouver, 
Wash.,  and  accepted  a charge  at  Sea- 
side. Ore. 

'98 — Franklin  11.  AA’^arner  of  New  York, 
Is  Vlce-i'residoiit  of  Peking  Unlverslfy, 
Peking,  China. 

Ex-'9S— The  New  York  Times  for  De- 
cember 8 says:  “ Mmc.  Coriiiiie  Rider- 


The  Oberlin  Tour  of  The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 

under  the  Leadership  of  DR.  LOUIS  E.  LORD 

Tlie  aim  of  the  Bureau  is  to  elevate  the  traditions  of  organized  travel,  to  interpret  the  civilizations  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  and  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  travel  the  greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  that  of  understanding. 

’ Our  chief  concern  is  to  place  its  benefits  within  easy  reach  of  those  who  will  most  profit  hy  it. 

Consider  these  special  advantages  when  you  plan  your  next  tour.  . 

I 'I'he  Bureau  of  University  Travel  is  not  a profit-making  commercial  organization  but  is  operated  by  a Board 
Trustees  who  serve  without  compensation,  under  a charter  like  that  of  a university.  c r 

2.  It  lias  no  stockholders  or  owners  to  receive  dividends  and  no  one  in  the  organization  receives  any  proht  out  of 

the  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  profits,  are  able  to  use  all  its  resources 

to  provide  the  very  highest  class  of  leadership  and  to  very  materially  reduce  the  price  of  its  tours. 

4 It  spends  none  of  your  money  on  high  salaried  olhcals,  expensive  othces,  or  elaborate  advertising. 

‘ ••  • - i_  lowered  costs  and  superior  leader.ship  the  amounts  which  other  travel  organi- 


of 


5.  Its  patrons  actually  receive  in 

xpensive  overliea..  . • . i i . i 

lls  leaders  are  scholars,  not  couriers,  and  its  tours  something  more  than  mere  pleasure  jaimts  and  accelerated 


zalions  charge  for  this  expensive  overhead  and  for  profits. 

6.  lls  leaders  are 

7.  Ilf  tours,  iilaniied  hy  travel  experts  with  nearly  forty  years 
how  to  see  it,  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  humanly  possible  tc^make  thun 


pericnce  who  know  what  is  most  worth  seeing  and 


Coi.hHCH  Ckfdit 

Those  who  desire  to  receive  credit  for  this  course  in  O'-''"!  tollege^^anjh,  so__hy  cmnpl^it^ 


scribed  reading  preliminary  to  the  lour  and  passing  an  examination  at  the  close  The  amount  of  credit  wi 
Uom  L m eigli.  hours  acLrding  to  the  a, noun,  of  reading  done  and  the  length  of  ll.e  lour. 


vary 


Write  to  Louis  E.  laird  or  Carl  C.  \V.  Nicol,  Oberlin,  Oliio. 
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Purveyors  to  the 

T'he  New  'Vcar  will  produce  for  each  of 
us  just  about  what  we  noiv  determine  that 

Music  Departments 

it  shall. 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 

A Savings  Account  started  and  regularly 
added  to  each  week  or  month  will  aid  ma- 

New  England  Conservatory,  and  many  others 

terially  in  making  your  dream  come  true. 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

-Many  are  saving  regularly  with  us  and 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

you  too  are  invited  to  start  now. 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 

May  the  New  \ ear  be  your  best. 

LINDEMAN  & SONS 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

PIANOS 

Cashier. 

NORWALK,  OHIO 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Hobbs  Restaurant 

“Old  Reliable” 

try 

Established  1892 

TOBIN’S 

SPECIALTY. 

25  West  College  Stree 

We  are  agents  for 

HOME  MADE  PIES 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

BRAN  BREAD 

CHOCOLATES 

Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 

Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 

ji  ir  IbI 

Apollo  Theatre 

1 1 [ 

Alwa.vs 

THE  BEST  and  LATEST 

WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 

FILMS 

35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 
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Kolsoy.  soprano,  kept  an  audlonoo  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  enthu- 
siastic through  a program  which  held 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  heau- 
tifiil  songs.  Her  style  seems  especially 
adapted  to  tlie  Brahms  numbers,  which 
she  sang  with  charm.*' 

’OS— In  recognition  of  the  fine  service 
of  Professor  George  I-Iarrlson  Durand  of 
Yankton  College.  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  there 
l.s  a movement  to  raise  suffieient  funds  to 
endow  a chair  of  English,  known  as  the 
George  Harrison  Durand  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish IJterature. 

’09— “The  Alumni  News”  of  Syracuse 
I’niversity  for  November  carried  a two- 
page  article  deserildng  the  School  of  Cit- 
izenship and  rul)lie  AlYairs  of  that  uni- 
versity, of  which  Dr.  William  E Mosher 
is  Director. 

'01— In  the  Congregationalist  for  De- 
comber  10  is  a poem  entitled  “ No  Room 
In  the  Inn.”  by  Robert  Elliot  Brown  of 
Oakland.  Calif. 

’01— In  the  editorial  of  the  Akron  Bea- 
con Journal  for  December  14.  under  the 
title  “A  Good  Choice,”  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing: “Akron  people  are  congratulat- 

ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce  upon  its 
excellent  choice  of  a president  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Brouse  has 
the  confidence  of  every  class  of  Akron 
citizenship.  He  has  deserved  this  confi- 
dence because  of  his  eiforts  to  promote 
all  the  civic  efforts  in  which  Akron  Is 
broadly  Interested,  education,  better  busi- 
ness, improved  public  service  and  good 
government.  He  has  youth  and  enthusi- 
asm. combined  with  a judgment  refined 
by  years  of  scholarly  habits,  and  is  In 
every  respect  a true  representative  of 
that  Akron  which  began  in  pioneer  days 
to  b'uilt  a city  based  upon  character  and 
progress,  and  which  evei*y  year  sets  its 
heart  with  courage  to  continue  in  this 
good  cause.” 

T ’01— Sisag  K.  Emurlan  is  the  Evangel- 
ist of  the  Norfolk  Presbytery,  Norfolk, 
Va.  It  is  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
a new  church  building  was  recently  erect- 
ed In  that  vicinity.  It  Is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  country  churches 
In  the  section. 

'02— Miss  Jessie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beatty  I.jilrd.  l.s  a Freshman  in 
Oberlin  this  year.  The  Lalrd.s  now  live 
at  Sebring.  Fla. 

*03— The  Pilgrim  Men’s  Club  of  the  Pil- 
grim Congregational  Church  of  Oak  Park, 
111.,  of  which  K.  Bourner  Allen  is  pastor, 
gave  a big  turkey  dinner  to  all  letter  men 
of  the  Oak  Park-River  Forest  high  school, 
their  principal,  supervisors,  and  coaches, 
on  December  18. 


*04— Gt‘orge  U.  Brown  Is  president  of 
the  North  American  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. S918  Frederick  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
makers  of  gas  and  fuel  burning  systems 
for  Industrial  fires. 

'04— Herbert  A.  8turges,  assistant  in  the 
muthematies  department  of  Washlniru 
College.  Wiehita,  Kans..  has  instituted 
lnl)ora1ory  elasses  In  connection  with  his 
sul)ject  with  the  idea  of  making  It  more 
liracUcal. 

'Oil— Mrs.  Marion  Bissell  Wobb  is  teach- 
ing English  In  the  Girls’  Polytechnic  high 
school  at  I’orlland,  Ore. 

'00— Dr.  Edward  E.  Pratt  Is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  II.  K.  McCann  Co.,  an 
advertising  corporation  at  2S5  Madison 
.Vvenue,  New  York  City. 

*(K>— Fel  Chi  Ilao,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Peking.  China,  Is  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  Peking  University. 

*07— James  II.  Lawson  writes  from  Ma- 
dura, India,  that  his  two  oldest  daughters 
have  just  come  to  America  and  are  tak- 
ing high  school  work  in  Webster  Groves. 
Mo.  They  anticipate  coming  to  Oberlin 
for  their  college  work. 

Ex-*0S— Representative  Martin  L.  Davoy 
has  come  to  Washington  with  the  draft 
of  a hill  which  confers  on  the  President 
greater  power  in  the  reorganizing  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  than  has  over  been 
given,  even  In  time  of  war. 

'OS- Marguerite  Knopf  Peryam  of  En- 
campment, Wyo.,  had  an  article  entitled 
“My  Own  Garden”  in  the  July  Good 
Housekeeping. 

*08 — Arthur  E.  Bradley  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  New  Y’ork  Life  Insurance 
Company  to  the  position  of  Agency  Di- 
rector ill  charge  of  a new  branch  office  to 
l>e  opened  In  Detroit  January  1st. 

’10— Florence  Fusselman  spent  eight 
weeks  this  fall  in  Harper  Hospital,  De- 
troit, where  she  underwent  two  serious 
oi)eratIoiis.  She  is  now  convalescing  at 
her  home  in  Edgerton,  Ohio. 

’10— Clara  Loffler  and  Bertha  Tontz,  ex- 
’10,  spent  their  vacation  together  in  Gla- 
cier National  Park.  Miss  Tontz’s  home 
Is  in  Portland,  where  nursing  Is  her  pro- 
fession, while  Miss  Leffier  teaches  violin 
in  Marion,  ()hIo. 

’10— Cora  Pickett  made  an  extended  au- 
tomobile tour  of  the  western  states  last 
summer  in  company  with  a party  of 
friends.  8he  has  been  for  a number  ot 
years  lien«l  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Latin  department.  In  connection  with  her 
work,  she  is  this  year  taking  several 
courses  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

'lo--Grace  I>.  Leadlngham  spent  July 
and  August  at  Camp  Perry.  Yosemite  Val- 


ley. During  the  year  she  is  one  of  the 
teachers  In  the  Los  Angeles  high  schools. 
Ilor  address  Is  .’3022  Swift  Avenue. 

•H^-The  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is  Ruth  Lee 
Pearson. 

'll— At  the  state  convention  of  the  Illi- 
nois League  of  Women  Voters,  hold  In 
November.  Uva.  Kenneth  Rich  (Emma 
Adoiia  ^Miller)  was  elected  first  vice-pres- 
ident. She  will  serve  for  a two-year  term. 

'12— Bhuiehe  Stewart  Is  hospital  social 
worker  at  Herman  Ilospilal.  Houston, 
Texas.  Her  ad<lress  Is  807  Stewart  Bulhl- 
ing. 

'12— Carl  Slocum  has  resigned  from  the 
Securities  Division.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  has  resumed,  with  Robert 
Butler,  the  general  practice  of  law.  with 
offices  at  014  Pioneer  Building.  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

'l.’J— Edith  Mantle,  teacher  of  English  In 
the  high  school  in  Elyria,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 12  after  an  illness  of  four  days. 

'13— Ruth  A.  Eckhart  is  teaching  Latin 
in  Quincy  high  school,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
studying  philosophy  under  Dr.  E.  S. 
Brightman  in  Boston  University  Graduate 
School.  Her  address  is  86  Revere  Road, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

C.  ex-’13— Gladys  Corthell  Hitchcock  of 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  died  September  16  fol- 
lowing an  operation  for  appendicitis.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband  and  four  chH- 
dreii. 

Ex-’13 — Helen  Rockwell,  national  organ- 
izer of  Zonta  Clubs,  brought  greetings 
from  the  newly  formed  Zonta  Club  of  St. 
Louis  to  the  Cleveland  Zonta  Club  at  a 
luncheon  field  recently  in  Cleveland.  She 
reported  thirty-two  charter  members  se- 
cured in  St.  Louis. 

Acad.  *14— Helen  Cowles  is  reference 
librarian  at  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

T.  ’14-’lo— Thoma.s  M.  Haslett  is  a sec- 
retary of  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  with  headquarters  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

'14 — Rees  H.  Davi.s  was  recently  elected 
to  the  school  board  In  Cleveland. 

Ex-’15 — Nelson  K.  DhalwanI,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  DhalwanI  and  live-year-old  Margaret, 
has  been  highly  successful  In  presenting 
his  interesting  material  on  India  to  pub- 
lic school  audiences.  He  has  been  lectur- 
ing in  Boston  and  environs  this  year  and 
ills  talks  appeal  to  both  children  and 
grown-ups. 

’16— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Rood 
(Elisabeth  Martin)  of  1740  Tonhy  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  on  December  6.  a son, 
Charles  Marlin. 

'16— Born,  to  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  de 
Laubenfels  (Beth  Jones,  ’22),  on  Docem- 
Ik‘1-  3.  In  Pasadena,  a son.  John  Oliver. 
Mr.  do  Lanlionfels  Is  (eaehlng  Zofilogy  in 
Uio  Pasadena  hlgli  school.  Ills  suinnior.s 
ar(‘  spent  in  researeli  work  on  Sponges 
at  I lie  Stanford  University  Marine  Labor- 
atory a(  Pacific  Grove,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Waller  K.  Fisher. 

'16— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,7.  Frederick 
Slirclner  (Alice  lialslon,  ’19)  of  IIIll.s- 
dale,  Mleli.,  a son.  Robert  Edward,  ou 
Novmnber  22,  at  the  Allen  Hosplial  In 
nherlln. 

'16  -I'Mward  F.  Bosworlli  is  now  chalr- 
tnnn  of  a State  Conference  Committee 
Wf»rklng  for  the  lnuicfil  of  Fargo  College. 

U.  ■ 17  INnirgee  Dc  Bose,  who  l.s  teach- 
ing mush-  at  Talhub'ga  College.  Alal)ania. 
ga\c  a planofor((‘  and  violin  recital  at 
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Satisfactory  Banking  Service 

T'hat  is  the  kind  of  service  you  want.  And  that  is  the  kind  we  constantly  strive  to 
give.  We  constantly  add  to  our  facilities  in  order  that  we  may  make  this  feature  of 
our  Bank  better  and  better. 

May  W^e  Serve  You? 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 
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Toujialoo  College,  Tougaloo.  Miss,  on  De- 
couiher  *1. 

'IT— A.  J.  UiUcT  has  l>c(‘n  nrlvaueotl  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  plant  pathology  at 
the  University  of  AViscmisin.  He  has 
coiulnoted  research  work  of  crown  gall 
of  plants  and  obtained  such  striking  re- 
sults that  he  is  being  tinaneed  in  this 
work  by  the  National  Nurseymeii's  Asso- 
ciation. I)r.  Itiker  is  also  making  a crown 
gall  survey  of  the  tree  nurs<*ries  in  North- 
eastern United  s^tates  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  nepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

‘IT— Horn,  to  ^^r.  and  Mrs.  Francis  K. 
Gray,  of  3o  Woodrow  Court,  Troy.  N.  Y., 
a second  daughter.’ Jane,  on  November  14. 

*3S— Dorothy  Garland  is  classifying 
French  and  FngUsh  Literature  at  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  specializing  in 
*•  didieult  cntaloglug.”  and  acting  as  gen- 
eral right-hand  man  to  the  Supervisor  of 
Cataloging  for  the  Department. 

C.  IS— Florence  A.  Clisby  and  Louis  L. 
Larson  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  were  mar- 
ried November  2s  at  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Mrs.  Larson  is  teaching  In  the  music  de- 
partment of  Fairfax  high  scliool.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mr.  I..iirson  is  in  the  auto- 
mobile business.  They  are  living  at  41.T2 
Ro.'sewood  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*18— Sarah  Nagai  Kusama  has  been  ajj- 
pointed  Vice-Director  of  the  section  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  Paris  Institute,  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Intellect- 
ual Cooperation  of  the  Longue  of  Nations. 
The  October  Journal  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  TJuiversity  Women  contains 
an  account  of  (he  work  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

'10— John  B.  Laiiig  received  his  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Columbia.  University  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  session,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  SuperliUemlent's  diploma.  In 
May  of  last  year  Mr.  Laing  was  elected 
to  the  honorary  fratcrnit.v.  I’hl  Delta 
Kapija,  Beta  Chapter  of  Columbia.  The 
Garden  Country  Day  School  is  the  name 
of  tlie  private  school  in  New  York  City, 
of  whieli  .Mr.  Laing  is  Director,  and  which 
he  hlnis<df  organized  with  an  enrollment 
of  one  hundre<l  and  ten  pupils  for  the 
tirsl  ye.ar.  .Mrs.  Martlia  .Melville  Laing, 
ex-’2n.  Is  her  husband’s  assistant  and  di- 
rects the  Kindergarten  group. 

'21— Helen  Fimert  was  married.  October 
8,  to  Howard  {^toortz.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. ‘10.  They  are  at  home  at  430 
W.  Durham  Load,  Mt.  Airy.  I’hiiadelphla. 

'21-  rarroll  1’.  LalJinan  gave  a paper  at 
the  Slate  Teacliers’  Convention  In  Mich- 
igan in  October  on  " The  Study  of  Speecli 
as  a Llljeral  Discipline.”  Mr.  Laliman  is 
teaclilng  in  tiie  Western  State  Normal 
Scliool,  Kalamazoo,  Midi.  The  delmte 
team,  coaclicii  by  Mr.  Laliman.  recently 
deliali'd  with  a team  from  (.’aml)rld^|e 
University  nf  Knglaiid.  in  whicli  the  lat- 
ter won  by  a Hinall  margin  of  voles. 

'21  .i(}i*clyu  Tyler,  who  took  her  M.A. 
in  Zoblogy  at  (lie  University  of  Califor- 
nia last  year,  is  Instructor  In  tin*  Train- 
ing Seliool  for  Nur.scs  at  the  Henry  Ford 
Hosi»lial  In  iietroll. 
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'21— Herman  K.  Si*cmnnu  has  a llvc- 
l»nge  article  in  tlie  November  niimbor  of 
ilic  Journal  t»f  Hu*  Franklin  InsUtnte. 
published  in  Philadelphia,  on  liis  observa- 
tions taken  of  Solar  Radiation  during  the 
total  oelii)S(‘  of  the  sun  on  January  24. 
102r».  at  the  Physical  Laboratory  at  Cor- 
m*ll  I’niversHy. 

'21  — Priscilla  Wolfe  is  teaebiug  at 
Sleighlon  Farm.  Darling.  Pa. 

‘21— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Malcolm  (Amelia  McAiislan).  a son.  Doug- 
las Tyler,  on  May  4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm live  at  18!).")  Northampton  Street, 
Holyoke.  Mass. 

’22— Howard  C.  Ilageman  has  recently 
resigned  from  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  and  accepted  a posi- 
tion in  the  Financial  Department  of  the 
American  Teleiilione  Telegraph  Com- 
jiany  in  New  York  City,  where  he  Is  car- 
rying on  special  studios  for  that  depart- 
ment. 

'22— The  Vermont  Alnmnl  Weekly,  in  its 
i.ssno  of  November  2.T,  telling  of  the  work 
of  the  V.  .M.  C.  A.  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  speaks  most  highly  of  the  “Y” 
Secretary.  Ralph  B.  Mnxted. 

’22— Born,  to  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  D. 
T'rban  (Bernice  Hoppa).  a sou,  Conrad 
Raymond,  on  November  7,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Urban’s  address  is  R.  F.  D.  4.  Erie,  Pa. 

'22.  *23— Born,  to  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Ransom 
Prentiss  (J-lstbor  Holt),  on  July  3.  a son, 
Charles  IIoIT. 

'2,3— Phyllis  Holbrook  is  taking  the  li- 
brary training  course  in  Detroit,  where 
her  address  is  103  Hazelwood  Avenue. 

'23— Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson  is  again  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ailmin- 
istration  at  Harvard.  He  expects  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Master  of  Business 
Administration  next  June. 

'23— Catherine  and  Editli  Keach  are 
supervisors  of  pulilie  school  music  at  New 
Brighton.  Pa. 

‘23— Mildred  I.amb  is  leaching^  in  an 
Elilscopallan  Mission  School  in  Honolulu, 
where  her  work  is  with  girls  of  vari- 
ous nationalities.  Ilawaiians.  Australians. 
Spanish.  Portuguese,  Samoans,  and  Ori- 
ental. Her  address  is  St.  .Indrcw's  Pri- 
ory. Honolulu.  T.  II. 

'23— Lewis  L.  McKIhbon  Is  Instructor  hi 
Sociology  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Mlnneai»olls.  Minn.,  where  h!s  addres  is 
Folwell  Hall  10. 

'23— Tliesbe  Galanlc,  who  has  hoen 
teaching  In  the  high  school  at  Woslerly, 
It  L.  the  past  two  years.  Is  now  teach- 
ing college  preimratory  English  in  the 
liigh  school  at  .Matlck,  Mass. 

’2;t— A.  Jeanette  Beelie  Is  first  assistant 
to  the  llljrarian  of  the  M'ost  Commerce 
high  school  of  Cleveland.  This  Is  her 
second  year  at  the  iiosltlon. 

Ex-'23— Eugene  R.  Boiinlsl  and  Mar- 
gai'ct  E.  Ayres  wi*re  married  October  0 
at  .Mt.  I'crnon.  Ohio.  They  are  living  at 
-ini  N.  Gay  Street,  -Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

*23— Helen  M.  K(*nL  is  now  Physical 
Dlri'ctor  at  the  Norlli  Carolina  School 
for  tlic  D(‘m1’  at  .Morganton.  N.  (’. 

‘23— Grace  Cowling  was  married  on  .No- 
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vember  7 at  the  Boswortli  liriine  In  Ober- 
lln.  to  IIorlK'rl  Berlin.  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Bmdin  will  live  at  Monclova,  Ohio. 

*23— .Mary  H.  Hazard  is  teaching  phys- 
ical education  in  the  high  school  and  is 
siiiK*rvisor  of  pliysical  education  In  the 
graile  scliools  of  Kent,  Ohio. 

'23-Beulali  Kinna  spoke  on  ” Fatigue 
Iiuddeiit  to  Incorrect  Posture  ” at  a Gen- 
eral Safety  Committee  mooting  in  Now 
York  City  in  Novemlier. 

*23— Frances  Loveless  Is  teaching  phys- 
ical culture  classes  in  the  Spokane  City 
Schools. 

'23— Clair  C.  Olson  is  a gnulnate  stu- 
dent in  English  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

’23-.Mrs.  Harold  Skidmore  (Clarice 
Horn)  is  teacliing  history  and  i)hysiology 
111  Oherl.n  high  scool 

'23— Ray  C.  Slggens  is  teaching  social 
civics  in  Zanesville  liigh  school.  Zanes- 
ville. Oliio,  is  faculty  manager  of  ath- 
letics, coaches  Jnn  or  an. I Senior  Plays, 
and  i.s  faculty  advisor  of  ilie  l*ailiauu*n- 
tary  i’lub. 

Ex-’23— iLirgaret  llamiUMker  arrived 
in  India  November  2 to  be  associated 
with  the  American  Mission  at  Sliolapnr, 
doing  kindergarten  work.  Her  adilress  is 
American  Mission,  Sholapur.  India,  Hard- 
ing House. 

'23— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I’aul  B.  Van 
Horn  (Gertrude  Camiibell)  ou  May  13,  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Campbell. 

*23— “Betty"  Garland  is  teacliing  phys- 
ical education  in  Spriugiicld,  Ohio,  for  her 
second  year,  and  has  with  her  her  pareniV, 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  George  F.  Garland,  form- 
erly of  Oberlin.  Their  address  is  1014  S. 
Fountain  Avenne.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

'23— Born.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S. 
Davenport  (Emily  G.  Todd),  a daughter, 
Mary  Gould,  on  November  12,  at  Ply- 
mouth. Pa. 

'23— Henry  C.  Hawley  was  married  ou 
August  4 to  Katherine  Hill.  .Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Hawley  ar(‘  living  in  Mt.  Vernon. 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Hawley  is  with  the  H. 
B.  Williams  Company. 

'23— Sam  Wilson  gave  a talk  at  the  Art 
Budding  In  Oberlin  on  the  Cliinese  relics 
which  ho  collected  in  Shansi,  China.  These 
relics  include  jade,  bronze,  and  ancient 
maps,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the 
lltli  century  before  Christ. 

•2;i— Ada  Belle  Travis,  who  received  her 
^[.A.  in  1‘hysieal  Edueatlon  at  Oberlin  in 
l!)2r>,  was  married  in  June  to  William  C. 
Johnston,  luiiversity  of  Montana.  '23. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  are  living  at  5 
.Maple  Itronxville.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  John- 

ston is  Director  of  Pliysieal  Education  for 
girls  in  the  Bronxvllle  Elementary  and 
HIgli  Schools. 

'23— Lena  It.  Forster  Is  teaching  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Nortlt  Uoyalton  high 
school,  North  Royalton,  Ohio.  Her  ad- 
dress Is  R.  D.  2.  Brci'ksville.  Ohio. 

'24-  'I'he  address  of  Alford  Carleion  is 
still  American  Coll<*gi*,  Tarsus,  Tnrk(*y, 
althougli  he  is  tea<-hlng  this  y<*ar  In  Mar- 
<Ilu.  on  th(*  borders  of  Syria.  All  mall 
must  h(*  translated  Into  Turkish  at  Tar- 

A.  R.  KI.MPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  Collese  St.  Oberlin 
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After  Holiday  Bargains 

PENNANTS,  MANNERS  ami  PILLOWS,  OBERLIN  COLORS,  or  LEATHER  with  the 
OBERLIN  SEAL  at 

TWENTY  PER  CENT'  DISCOUNT 

//>  have  a goodly  number  of  PICTURES,  BOTH  FRAMED  AND  UNFRAMED,  that  we  are 
offering  at  special  discounts.  Write  for  particulars  as  to  subjects  and  framing  and  prices. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TIT'LES  OF  THE  POPULAR  COPYRIGHTS 

at  65  cents  postpaid 
Regular  at  75  cents,  plus  postage 

THE  NEW  OBERLIN  SONG  BOOKS 
Sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  WEST  COLLEGE  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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To  Invest  in  Safe  Bonds 

Any  money  you  have  over  an  amount  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  possible  emergencies  and  sudden  op- 
portunities, should  be  working  for  you,  paying  you 
the  highest  return  consistent  with  safety.  When 
you  reach  that  stage  in  your  finances,  talk  to  your 
Cleveland  Trust  banker.  Ask  him  about  the  safe 
bonds  we  sell  through  all  our  branches. 

Ask  for  a copy  of  our  book 
“Money  and  Your  Future”  at 


<Tbe 

Cleveland 
XLvxx&t  Company? 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — lo  to  12  a.  ra.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res. 
433-W. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D. 

15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


. Bureau  of 
College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Thomas  Made-to-Order  Charts 

Scientific  Charts  made  according 
to  your  own  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  figures. 

T.  F.  THOMAS 

Spear  Lab.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
THE  OBERLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


SHS  before  being  allowed  to  go  Into  the 
interior. 

'1’4— Alliort  S.  Hogan.  after  nine 
months  at  Sparrows  Point.  Md.,  working 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
departments,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Sales  department.  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Division,  and  Is  now  stationed  In  the  New 
York  odice  selling  these  products. 

Ex-‘24— Marguerite  Bailey  was  married, 
August  15,  in  Chamberlain.  S.  D.,  to 
Everett  Croft.  Margaret  Gannaway  played 
the  wedding  march  and  the  ceremony  wa.s 
performed  by  Rev.  Samuel  R.  McCarthy, 
T.'OG,  who  traveled  IGOO  miles  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  event. 

'24— Joseph  Stocker  is  with  the  Educa- 
tional department  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  headipiarters  at  010 
S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  He  ex- 
plains “oils”  to  boards  of  trade,  clubs, 
schools,  and  other  bodies,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  lantern  slides,  demonstrative 
analyses,  etc. 

'24 — Harlan  W.  Hamilton  is  principal  of 
the  Herrick  School,  Jlineola,  L.  I.,  this 
year.  His  address  is  Schuster  Avenue, 
Mineola. 

'24— Greta  E.  Bellows  is  assistant  bac- 
teriologist in  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Com- 
municable Diseases.  Her  address  is 
Franklin  Square  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

'24— Eugene  H.  Phelps  was  married,  on 
October  15,  to  Elizabeth  L.  Miller  of 
Greenville,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
will  make  their  home  at  1001  Central 
Avenue,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

’24— Maxine  Whitney  is  head  of  the  his- 
tory department  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
high  school,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho. 

’24 — Dorothy  W.  Shaw  is  teacher  of 
English,  high  school.  West  Springfield, 
Mass.  Her  address  is  35  Spruce  Street. 

‘24 — Eugene  H.  Phelps  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Miller  on  October  15  at  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps  ore  liv- 
ing at  Greenville,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Phelps 
Is  teaching. 

'24— Agnes  Anderson  received  her  M.A. 
degree  Inst  June  from  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.  This  degree  was  re- 
ceived in  English  Literature.  Miss  Ander- 
son spent  the  summer  in  the  British  Isles. 

'24— Margaret  D.  Gould  and  Martha  O. 
Leslie  are  both  attending  Western  Re- 
serve Llhraiy  School.  Their  address  is 
1843  E.  Slst  Street,  Suite  No.  11,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

'24— Elinor  Worthington  is  doing  post- 
grauuate  work  in  English  and  Education 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

'24- Benore  Smith  and  Ruth  Gibson  are 
conllnulng  their  studies  at  tlie  Art  Insti- 
tute in  Chicago. 

'24— Margaret  Lynch  spent  six  weeks  In 
summer  sidiool  at  tiio  Sorhonne  and  also 
took  a short  tour  through  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Southern  France. 

’25— Dorothy  Beadles  is  a member  of  the 
training  class  In  llbrarlanshlp  at  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library. 

’25— liOnlse  Wetzel  Is  studying  voice  in 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  business  in  Oberlin  for 
thirty  years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


Calendar 

.lANUAKY 

5-  Basketball— Albion  at  Oberlin. 

G-  Recitations  begin. 

7 — Better  Movie — Chapel. 

0— Basketball— Hiram  at  Oberlin. 
Better  Movie— Chapel. 

14 —  Artist  Recital — London  String  Quar- 

tette. 

15—  Musical  Union  in  Cleveland. 
IG—Baskethall— Akron  at  Oberlin. 

10—  Clnvilux  Recital— Chapel— Auspices 
Of  A.  A.  U.  W. 

23 — Basketliall— Western  Reserve  at 

Cleveland. 

30— Basketball- Case  at  Oberlin. 

First  Semester  ends. 


New  York  City,  where  her  address  is 
Hudson  View  Gardens,  Apartment  C 65. 

’25— Belle  K.  Pratt  is  substitute  teacher 
of  music  at  Denver,  Colo. 

*25— Rob  Roy  Peery  was  married  on 
September  10  to  Miss  Dorothy  Wolff  at 
Concord,  N.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peery  are 
living  at  428  Maupin  Avenue,  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  where  Mr.  Peery  is  Director  of 
Music  at  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  and 
has  also  a private  studio  as  teacher  of 
violin.  Two  compositions  have  just  been 
issued  by  Mr.  Peery:  ” Entreaty,”  a sa- 

cred song,  published  by  the  Forster  Mu- 
sic Company  of  Chicago,  and  ” Mammy,” 
a violin  transcription  of  the  piano  piece 
by  R.  Nathanial  Dett,  ’08,  from  “ The 
Magnolia  Suite,”  published  by  the  Clay- 
ton F.  Summy  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

’25— R.  Lucile  Stockberger  is  teaching 
at  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

'25— Araxle  Hagoplan  passed  successfully 
the  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation  Exam- 
inations and  as  a result  obtained  a $1,000 
vocal  fellowship  entitling  her  to  study  In 
New  York  City  under  Paul  Relmers  of 
the  Juilliard  Faculty.  Since  September 
she  has  been  secretary  in  the  personal 
headquarters  of  State  Senator  Whitney 
in  his  campaign  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  '25— Reverend  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Maurer  were  among  the  guests  who 
stayed  at  the  White  House  while  attend- 
ing the  Council  at  Washington.  'riiere 
were  seven  ministers  in  all  who  were 
” guests  not  of  the  nation,  hut  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolldge,  Congregatton- 
alslts.” 

'25— M.  Meredith  LaugUam  is  teaching 
music  in  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  and 
living  at  300  W.  Saunders  Street,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa. 

'25— Kathryn  Klelnhnus  was  married  on 
Septomlior  0 at  Pentleld,  Olilo,  to  Robert 
McCoy,  Case  ’23.  I’liey  are  uow  living  at 
3320  Gwynns  Falls  Parkway,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Mr.  McCoy  Is  connected  with  the 
Locke  Insulator  Corporation  of  Baltimore. 

Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 

1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Cable  Address — “McHall” 


OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 


NO.  3 


Oberlin  College  Needs 

Additional  Dormitories  for  Men 


It  is  practical!)-  axiomatic  among  college  officers  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
living  conditions  among  students  that  the  best  results  as  to  cost,  oversight,  and 
wholesomeness  of  living  conditions  can  be  obtained  only  by  furnishing  dormitory 
accommodations  under  college  supervision  for  the  large  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
the  student  body. 

The  Men’s  Building  does  valiant  service  within  the  limits  of  its  capacity.  It  houses 
ii6  men  in  its  five  dormitory  sections,  and  furnishes,  through  the  Commons, 
boarding  facilities  for  200  men,  largely  Freshmen. 

A few  men  are  accommodated  in  Council  Hall  in  the  rooms  not  needed  for  Theolog- 
ical students.  East  Lodge  and  West  Lodge  are  so  undesirable  on  account  of  their 
age  and  condition  that  probably  the  College  might  better  discontinue  using  these 
buildings  in  the  near  future. 

Plans  should  be  made  immediately  for  additional  dormitories  for  men  to  accommodate 
at  least  four  hundred  students. 

REASO'NS  JUSTIFYING  THIS  NEED 

I.  Modern  dormitories  would  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  life  in  Ober- 
lin for  men. 

II.  A wholesome  type  of  men's  life  is  most  naturally  developed  and  encouraged  in 
the  groups  possible  in  dormitories  of  the  cottage  type  or  with  separate  “ entries.” 

III.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  a college  without  fraternities  should  offer  the 
best  type  of  living  conditions  to  its  men  students  for  many  incidental  and  so- 
cial reasons. 

IV.  Changing  conditions  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  proper  accommoda- 
tions in  private  houses  and  in  any  case  the  College  wishes  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  scattering  its  students  in  very  small  groups  throughout  the  town. 

* * * # * 

DORMITORY  UNITS  WOULD  COST  .M'PROXI.M  ATF.I.V  $100,000  li.tCIl.  BEOINXING 

SHOULD  BE  M.ADE  .AT  ONCE  ON  THIS  IMPORTANT  BUILDING  NEED. 


THE  HANOVER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


(Authorized  Capital,  $1,000,000) 


BUSINESS 

The  Inisiness  of  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company,  incorporated  in  Ohio,  is  limited  to  the  making  of  mortgage 
oans  Witt  rea  estate  as  security.  The  company  was  organized  by  men  already  engaged  in,  and  familiar  with  the 
g ge  eld.  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  not  iffiiiated  with  any  other  company  or  individual.  It  is  de- 
signed  solely  to  place  the  funds  of  the  stockholders  safely  and  profitably  in  real  estate  mortgages.  Each  director  is 
active,  and  a substantial  stockholder.  No  stock  has  been,  or  will  be  given  away. 

EARNINGS 


Capable  management  is  indicated  by  regular  dividends  and  a growing  surplus.  On  November  30,  1925  the  assets 
of  the  company  amounted  to  $248,090.++.  Since  1923,  the  annual  dividend  rate  on  the  no  par  value  common  stock  has 
been  $3  per  share.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  preferred  dividend  of  $7  per  share.  The  earnings  of  the  company 
have  been  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  and  also  to  increase  the  surplus  consistently,  as  shown  below; 


Date 
Apr.  I, 
Jul.  I, 

1924 

192+ 

Surplus 

Apr. 

Jul. 

Date 

I.  1925 

1.  i02«: 

Surplus 

Oct.  I, 

192+ 

Oct. 

I, 

1925 

Jan.  I, 

1925 

Nov. 

30. 

1925 

MANAGEMENT 

The  officers  and  directors  of  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  are  as  follows: 

Nathaniel  Bvthoff 

Secretary,  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company 
Ralph  T.  Hisey 

Manager,  The  Federal  Mortgage  Finance  Co. 
David  P.  McClure 

Director,  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Co. 
Treasurer,  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Co. 

Harry  Rider 

The  Northern  Ohio  Lumber  Sc  Timber  Co. 
Director,  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Co. 

G.  O.  Smith,  Attorney 
President,  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Co. 


OFFERING 

At  the  present  time,  the  company  offers  its  common  stock  at  $15  per  share  (annual  dividend  $3.00)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  shares  of  common  with  each  three  shares  of  I'/'o  cumulative  preferred  stock  at  par,  $100.  \ vield  of 
8.2%  is  offeretl  by  this  combination  at  present  dividend  rates. 

Write  for  further  information. 


Tlllb  IIANOVICR  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


DAVID  P.  MACIAJRE,  'rrcasurer 
226  Engineers’  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


